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TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONSECRA- 
TION ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE 
DEAF, PHILADELPHIA. 


RHE eighth of December, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, will go down in history as one of 
the great and memorable dates in the annals of 
the deaf of Pennsylvania. 

With the dawn of that day was ushered in the 
tenth anniversary of the consecration 
of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf. 
The greatness of the occasion is all 
the more remarkable in that this is 
the only house of worship in the 
United States, bought, managed and 
controlled entirely by the deaf them- 
selves. 

Over two hundred people, friends 
and invited guests, were present. The 
procession was led by our active lay- 
assistant Franklin Charles Smielau, fol- 
lowed by the Reverends Oliver J. 
Whildin, of the Baltimore mission of 
the Deaf; Simeon C. Hill, rector of 
Grace church, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
and Secretafy of the Pennsylvania 
Diocesan Commission on,Church Work 
among the Deaf; J. M. Koehler, pastor 
of All Souls’ church ; John Chamber- 
lain, D.D., curateof St. Ann’s Church 
for Deaf-Mutes, New York, and the Right 
Reverend O. W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D. 
bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

The service began with the full even- 
ing prayer with special anthems and 
canticles. 

The first lesson was from Isaiah 
xxxv. and was read orally by the Rev. 
Mr. Hill, Rev. Mr. Whildin interpret- 
ing in signs. The second lesson, St. 
Mark, 7 : 31 was read orally by Dr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Smielau interpret- 
ing. After the collects were said, the 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Koehler, made a few 
congratulatory remarks, and then an- 
nounced that he had received many 
letters of regret of which he read a few: 


[from Bishop Coleman, of Delaware.] 


“Tam really very sorry that I can’t be with 
you and your people, on the evening of the 
8th inst., owing to a previous and important 
engagement.”’ 

“Kindly express to them my sincere regret, 
and convey to them my hearty congratulations.’’ 


[From Dr, Gallaudet, of New York.} 


My BELOVED FRIENDS :—I wish I could be with you at 
your commemoration of the tenth anniversary of your 
church, but I am not yet well enough to venture away 
from home over night, 

It was my privilege to take part in the consecration of 
your church, December 8th, 1888. It was a memorable 
occasion, testifying to the loving, faithful, self-denying 
labors of its founder, the Rev. Henry W. Syle. We 
Gathered around him and congratulated him on the 
Success which, with God’s blessing, he had wonderfully 
achieved. His character and life will always be an 
inspiration to all church workers among deaf-mutes. 
We thought he was entering on a long and useful career 
as the spiritual leader of deaf-mutes in Philadelphia and 
the encourager of all the missions in our country. But 
the Good Shepherd saw fit to call him from his earthly 
labors, and on Epiphany, 1890, he entered upon the 
manifestation of Christ's love in Paradise, leaving a 
precious legacy to his wife and children and all who 
knew him. At your anniversary I trust you will ask 
God to help you imitate his consecrated life. 

Though this remarkable workman was taken away, 
the work has gone on, and to-day pastor and people 
rejoice in the many blessings which have given you a 
senuine success. Be prayerful, patient and persevering, 
and ten years more will see still greater results. 

. You cannot do better than to cultivate the character- 
'sties of your great benefactor, the anniversary of whose 
‘irth you will specially remember on the roth of De- 
cember, He was charitable, forgiving, benevolent, 
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going about doing good like his Divine Master. Follow 
him and you will be happy. In trying to be Christians, 
appreciate the Holy Communion in which you receive 
heavenly thouglit to fight the battle of life with a bright 
hope for the enjoyment of the good things, which Our 
Saviour has in store for those who love him. 

During the test of my earthly pilgrimage I shall be 
more in sympathy with you than ever, for Iam now 
Vicar of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes by themselves, 
though supported by St. Matthew’s cliurch. We held 
our first must encouraging service, vesterday afternoon, 
and now we must proceed to build up the important 
trust committed to us. 

Prayirg God to bless you now and ever, 


ALL SouLs’ CHURCH FOR DEAF-MUTES, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Iam yours affectionately, 
THOMAS GALLAUDET. 
NEw YorK, Dec. 5, ’98. 


[From the Rector of St. Paul’s church, Philipsburg, Pa.) 


REv. J. M. KOEHLER : 


My Drar REv. BROTHER :—Preparatory to my teply to 
the invitation received from you and the congregation of 
All Souls’ church to attend the celebration of the Tenth 
Anniversary of its consecration, I have refreshed my 
recollections of that solemn and interesting event, by 
teferring to my official and private records. I have copied 
and enclose copy entire, then and therein made. 

I can scarcely credit my own eyes and my own state- 
ments respecting the details of that notable service. 


So much has been accomplished in this last decade of 


years, that I would sooner have thought of 20 years than 
10—had I trusted to memory alone. I may not try to 
mention details or points of special interest. I will limit 
myself to the expression of my most hearty congratula- 
tions on all the work and on all the advance that have 
attended the ministrations of the Mission Church’s life. 
I feel thankful for the invitation that has reached me 
from you all; strongly moved to accept it ; truly grateful 
for the little part that I have had in the history of pre- 
vious years of the Mission’s work ; and am often remind- 
ed of the dear ones with whom I was associated in it. 
I shall be with you in spirit and in commemoration and 
prayer ; and I wish to assure the Pastor and the members 
of his flock of my love and esteem and of my warmest 
——— for their individual and common prosperity and 
welfare. 


To the Bishop and Clergy and Lay-readers whom I 
would be glad to greet, please convey respectful saluta- 
tions. Very truly, 

Your friend and brother, 
FRANCIS J. CLERC. 


[From the Rector of the Church of the Crucifixion.] 


REv. J. M. KOEHLER :— 


REV. AND DEAR Bro. :—I regret very much that two 
engagements on Thursday evening will prevent my 
coning to rejoice with you in person on the tenth 
anniversary of the consecration of All Souls’ church. I 
wish it were otherwise. 

I trust that many will be able to come, and 
that during the coming year your heart will 
be made glad by the general interest that 
will be taken in the noble work that you are 
doing—a work that must be most pleasing 
to Him who, when He walked on earth, 
unstopped the deaf ear and loosed the stam- 
mering tongue. : 

Very sincerely yours, 
HENRY L,. PHILLIPS. 


[From the Archdeacon of Pennsyivania.] 


My DEAR Mr. KOEHLER :—My brother, 
Archdeacon Brady, wishes me to extend to 
you his congratulations, and to express to 
you how much he regrets his inability to 
attend the anniversary service of All Sonls’ 
Church for the Deaf, on Thursday evening, 
December 8th. 

He also wishes me to send you his best 
wishes for a happy and profitable Christmas 
season. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cora T. Brapy, 
Secretary. 


(from Mr. Thomas, the prominent church- 
man and warm friend of the Mission.] 


My Dear MR. KOEHLER :—I have your in- 
vitation to be present at the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the consecration of 
All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, and can only 
regret that my engagements will not permit 
my. being with you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE C. THOMAS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5, 1898. 

DEAR Mr. KOEHLER :— Many thanks for 
your kind invitation for the evening of the 
8th. I am sorry my engagements at home 
are so pressing for this week as make it im- 
possible for me to accept. 

Please give my most cordial greetings to 
your people, and accept my best wishes for 
your continued success in your good work, 
and for your personal happiness and pro- 
sperity. Very sincerely yours, 

E. M. GALLAUDET. 


My DEAR MR. KOEHLER :—I regret exceed- 
ingly that a previous engagement renders it 
impossible for me to accept your kind in- 
vitation to be present at the tenth anniver- 
| sary of the consecration of All Souls’ church, on Thurs- 

day, December eighth. 

Wishing you for the future that God many prosper 
you in your work, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
WM. HOWARD FALKNER_ 


The anniversary sermon was delivered by Rev. 
Mr. Koehler, Dr. Chamberlain interpreting oral- 
ly, as follows: 


It seems fitting to begin the anniversary address with 
some account of the Mission to Deaf-Mutes in this city, 
leading up to the present centre of work. For such a 
history we can best refer to the admirable sermon 
preached by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Harris at the consecra- 
tion services in 1888. 


“The first church service for the deaf in Philadelphia 
seems to have been held at St. Stephen’s church, Dr. 
Duchachet then being rector, on the evening of Friday, 
March 4, 1859, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet. At 
this service about 50 deaf people were present. After 
this, Dr. Gallaudet came from New York about once a 
quarter, and held services at various churches as con- 
venience served, until in 1861, the mission became in- 
dentified with an effort to organize a new parish to be 
called St. John Chrysostom, under the rectorship of the 
Rev. Samuel Cox. The services were held in the chapel 
of the Episcopal Academy, and Dr. Gallaudet kept up 
there the services for the deaf, the idea appearing to be 
to build up a combined parish, like St. Ann’s, in New 
York. The effort, however, failed, but not until a build- 
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ing fund amounting to some two thousand dollars had 
been raised, partly by the hearing congregation and 
partly by the deaf. 

On December 19, 1864, Bishop Alonzo Potter presided 
at a meeting called to devise means of resuming and 
continuing the services for the deaf. Dr. Gallaudet 
spoke and Bishop Stevens (then assistant- Bishop ) 
moved resolutions by which a committee was appointed 
to further the work. Shortly after this, the Rev. F. 
Dillon Eagan, who was assistant to Dr. Gallaudet at St. 
Ann’s, was called to the rectorship of Calvary Monu- 
mental church, at Front and Margaretta streets. The 
formal union of the Mission to the Deaf with this parish 
was effected on Sunday, October 8, 1865, Bishop Stevens 
preaching the sermon. 

The building fuwrd of $2,006.66 mentioned above was 
turned over to the vestry and expended in various 
improvements to the church, and a deaf man was chosen 
to the vestry. Mr. Eagan left the parish in 1866, and the 
Rev, Dr. F. J. Clerc, then rector of St. John’s 
church, Carlisle, Pa., was called to Calvary. 
His rectorship lasted from Sept. 1, 1866, to 
June 1, 1868, when he becatie warden of the 
Burd Orphan Asylum of St. Stephen’s 
church, stipulating, however, that in that 
capacity he should be free to give Sunday 
afternoons to the Mission at Calvary.” 

Calvary Church proving unsuitable, the 
last service was held there in January, 1869, 
and the work was transferred to St. Ste- 
phen’s church, through the kind interest of 
the rector, the Rev. Mr. Rudder, On March 
2, 1872, the mission was formally accepted 
as part of the parish of St. Stephen’s. On 
Whitsunday of the same year, Dr. Clerc’s 
services as pastor of the mission ceased. 
For some time, however, he continued to 
assist the Rey. Dr. Gallaudet, upon whom 
the supply of services fell. 

On January 31, 1875, Henry Winter Syle 
began his ministrations as lay-reader. On 
October 8, 1876, Mr. Syle was ordained 
deacon, aud in 1883 he was advanced to the 
priesthood. 

Meanwhile, Bishop Stevens, who had 
always been deeply interested in the work, 
became convinced that a far wider work 
could be done than was possible within the 
limits of a merély parochial mission, and 
in 1878 he brought forward in his conven. 
tion address a plan for extending the 
scope and usefulness of the work. The 
result was that in 1880 the convention 
authorized the appointment of a ‘Com- 
mission on Church Work among the Deaf,” 
under whose fostering care the mission 
still continues. 

In 1884, St. Stephen’s church formally relinquished 
the mission as part of its parochial work, although offer- 
ing the continued free use of the church and parish 
buiiding ; but it was thought that the work would be 
promoted by removal; and accordingly the services 
were transferred to the church of the Covenant on Fil- 
bert street until 1887, when the building was sold. Then 
the mission returned to St. Stephen’s until in the 
Providence of God it came into possession of this 
building. 

The building fund, which resulted in the consecrated 
House of God in which we are to-day assembled, was 
begun in 1878. For the encouragement and enlightment 
of auy who miy be inclined to disparage ‘“‘the day of 
small things,”’ it is an interesting fact now put on record 
this day, that the first contribution was only /wen#y five 
cents, mide by an aged lady, Mrs. M. A. Paullin, one of 
the first pupils admitted to the Pennsylvania Institution 
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INTERIOR VIEW.—ALL SOULS’ 


fot the Deaf and Dumb in 1820. When making her con- 
tribution, she declared in all seriousness that she would 
not live to see this church. But, not only did she live to 
witness its cons¢cration, but she is here this evening, an 
honored guest, and rejoicing that she has proven a false 
prophet ! ay : : 

Slowly but surely the ‘“‘ widow's mite’’ imcreased 
until on December 8, 1888, faithful hope and zealous 
jJabor were rewatded by the consecration of this build- 


— first church in Anferica exclusively for the 
eaf. 

The leading of Providence was very evident in the 
steps which resulted in acquiring this property, espe- 
cially in the final sums of money needed being sent just 
when they were required. The building fund accumulat- 
ed during ten years by the deaf congregation, assisted 
by liberal friends, especially in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, amounted to $8,000.00. In March, 1888, the 
Diocesan communion received $5,000.00 “for building 
purposes from the estate of Miss C. M. Bohlen. Within 
two months, this property was found; and a generous 
grant of $1,000.00 from the Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity in Pennsylvania, enabled the completion 
of the building free of debt. 

With the occupation of its own building, new life 
appeared in every department. The increase in attend- 


ance, zeal and work was marked; and these have con- 
tinued since. 


Plans were formed for enlarging the 
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various departments of parochial work. Bible classes, 
Working People’s Club, Pastoral Aid “Society, reading- 
rooms, night-schools, and library, and the varied activi- 
ties needed in a mission of this character, which the 
accomodations seemed now to make possible. But no 
sooner were the foundations laid, strong and deep, than 
the master workman’s hands were stilled—in little more 
than a year he was called to his reward. ‘‘ Well done thou 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of the 
Iord.”’ 

All Souls’ church will ever be the memorial of Henry 
Winter Syle’s unflagging zeal for the work which he 
loved and for which he gave his life. 

The work has continued along the lines marked by the 
founder, and experience has demonstrated the sound- 
ness of the judgment that formulated them. Our 
location is most central and convenient, when it is 
considered that our people come from all parts of the 
city. It isa coincidence that as far back as 1870, it was 
suggested to locate the mission at 9th and Buttonwood 
streets, only a few blocks from this site, asa chapel of 
St. Stephen's. 

The congregation organized as ‘‘All Souls’ Parish 
Guild,” the board of managers of which corresponds to 
the ordinary vestry. The title to the property is vested 
in the Incorporated Trustees of the Diocese to be held 
forever as a church for deaf-mutes, under the control of 
the bishop. The seats are always to be free. 

The congregation is composed entirely af adults. It is 
a gathering of ¢nd/viduals,; these people are not a com- 
munity nor a collection of families. One child in a 
family is providentially singled out and stricken with 
deafness. He has to be educated at a special school, 
and when he leaves it we try to bring him into pastoral 
relations, the close of every school year brings to us an 
influx of young people, mostly strangers, to the church 
and her ways. As our older members die or move away, 
they leave among us no successors of their blood trained 
up in the church. So the very nature of the people 
makes the work always to remain a Mission. 

For deaf children belonging to church families, or 
whose parents desire them to be brought up in the 
church, a branch mission is carried on at Grace church, 
Mt. Airy, where we have a class of thirty pupils from the 
state school there. ; 

Of the rooo deaf-mutes in Philadelphia, about 350 are 
attached to the congregation of All Souls’, more than 250 
of whom are enrolled as communicants. 

Coming now to the statistics of the past ten years, 
there have been held in connection with this church 1445 
services ; 110 baptisms ; 170 confirmations ; 28 marriages ; 
and 32 burials. The money receipts from all sources 
have been nearly $15,000.00, not including the receipts of 
the Diocesan commission, which has nu responsibility 
for the maintenance of All Souls’ church. The*special 
duty of the Commission is to provide the salaries of the 
missionary and assistants. 

Some $2,000.00 have been expended for the relief of 
destitute deaf-mutes ; and’ $600.00 given for outside mis- 
sions and charities. About $3,500.00 have been expended 
on the improvement of the chtrch’s interior. In this 
connection, the work of the Parish visitor, Mrs. M. J. 
Syle, deserves special mention. To her zeal for this 
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house of God is due the fact that these improvements 
are now all paid for. To her, also, is due the credit for 
the repainting of the church’s exterior completed only 
yesterday. Our people have always given willingly and 
liberally from their slender means; but it has needed 
the generous help of outside friends to meet all de- 
mands and these have never yet been appealed to in’ 
vain. 

All Souls’ is the head centre of a work ramifying into 
the Dioceses of Pennsylvania, Central Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Washington. In 
all this field the figures of ten years’ work are 4500 
services; 225 baptisms; 360 confirmations; and 6o 
marriages. 

Within a few years past, three young men have gone 
forth from All Souls’ church devoting their lives to the 
Ministry of Christ among their fellows. One, Oliver J. 
Whildin, was ordained here last June and is now doing 
efficient work in Baltimore and Washington ; another, 
H. Van Allen, to be ordained at the Albany 
Cathedral a week from to-morrow ; still an- 
other, Franklin C. Smielau, is pursuing his 
studies at the Philadelphia Divinity school. 
May God grant to raise up many more to 
labor in His Vineyard for the harvest, 
truly, is great and the laborers are few. 

One of the branches of All Souls’ is the 
Working People’s Club (The Clere Literary 
Association), which is doing work for the 
secular welfare of these people, It is the 
oldest association of its kind in America, 
having an existence almost co-extensive 
with the Mission itself. During the past 
ten years it has had a membership of 
196, and has contributed about $1,500.00 
towards the support of the Mission: It 
possesses investments amounting to some 
$1,000.00 ; and has a library of 600 volumes. 

The Ladies’ Pastoral Aid Society has in 
hand over $900 towards a Parish building; 
the Guild holds $350 for the same purpose ; 
and the Working People’s Club is making 
its investments with the ultimate view of 
assisting in the erection of the Parish house. 
With $10,000.00 such a building could be 
erected on the front of the present, lot, 
enabling the Mission still further to enlarge 
its usefulness. 

A suitable endowment would aid the work 
greatly-indeed, is almost necessary to en- 
sure the permanency and growth of the 
work. We now have $425.oo'towards such 
a fund, 

All in all, the completion of the first 
decade in possession of this consecrated 
building, contains much of encouragement 
for the future.. May we go forwerd in the 
work that God has given us to do here; and may He 
richly bless the increase ! 

Appropriate addresses were also made by the 
Rey. Dr. Chamberlain, the Revs. S. C. Hill and 
O. J. Whildin. The Bishop also spoke at some 
length on the mental and spiritual education of 
the deaf. His delivery held the close attention 
of the congregation, and he was ably interpreted 
by Dr. Chamberlain and every one was able to 
understand every point given by the Bishop. 
He also remarked on the close relations he had 
with All Souls’ church, and said that there is no 
parish in his diocese, which stands in closer 


relation to him than the Mission of the deaf. 
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The closing prayers were made by the Bishop, 
and were in the nature of a dedication of the 
interior improvements of the church, 

The offerings amounted to eighty-seven dollars, 


| which will richly assist in paying off debts 


incurred from the improvements made on the 
exterior of the church, A contribution of twenty- 
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five dollars was sent, through Miss Emily R. 
Hamilton, by Mr. Geo. C. Thomas, of the firm 
of Drexel & Co., Bankers, and treasurer of the 
Board of Missions, and three checks each from 
Mr. John E. Baird, Mrs. Sallie S. Houston 
and Miss Elizabeth W. Stevenson, amounting to 
fifty dollars, through the energetic efforts of Mrs. 
M. J. Syle, our Parish visitor. 

After the services, a reception was held in the 
assembly-room, which was taxed to its utmost 
capacity, although many who attended the 
services were unable to remain longer, owing 
to the lateness of the hour. But those who 
remained to the reception had a very pleasant 
time. The Bishop and Dr. Chamberlain, Revs. 
Messrs. Hill and Whildin went around meeting 
old friends and making new acquaintances. The 
pastor, Mr. Koehler, looked after the comfort of 
his people and received the congratulations of 
all present. 

Refreshments were served in abundance and 
consisted of sandwiches, cakes, ice-cream and 
coffee. 

The committee of arrangements consisted of 
Messrs. W. H. Lipsett, James S. Reider and H. 
Gunkel, and were ably assisted by Mesdames 
Lipsett, Stevens, Underwood, Delp, Waterhouse 
and Slifer ; Misses Kintzel, McKinney, M. Laird, 
E. Loughridge, Bonskowski and Aner; Messrs. 
Underwood, Waterhouse, Poorman, Yerkes, 
Fries, C. Yoder and H. Yoder, all of whom 
did creditably. A brief history of the con- 
secration of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf 
which occurred on Saturday morning, December 
8, 1888, which we reproduce from an old issue of 
the Si/ent World, may be of interest to many of 
our friends. It was consecrated by the present 
bishop, the Right Reverend Ozi W. Whitaker, 
who was assisted in the services by the late Rev. 
Henry Winter Syle, missionary to the Deaf in 
Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, manager 
of the ‘‘Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes,’’ now 
vicar of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, New 
York: the Rev. Dr. J. Chamberlain, assistant to 
Dr. Gallaudet, and the Rev. A. T. Colt who was 
also assistant to Dr. Gallaudet; the Rev. J. M. 
Koehler, of Reading, now pastor of All Souls’ 
church; the Rev. A. W. Mann, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; the Rev. Job Turner, of Staunton, Va. ; 


| 
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the late Mr. J. S. Wells, a former lay-reader, of | 
Baltimore, and the Rev. Francis J. Clerc, of | 


Philipsburg, besides several of the city clergy- 
men, among whom were the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Harris, rector of St. Paul’s church, Chestnut 
Hill, who at that time was chairman of the Com- 
mission on Church Work among the Deaf; the 
Rev. Dr. S. C. McConnell; the Rev. Robert E. 


Dennison; the Rev. Willison B. French; the | 


Rev. T. William Davidson; the Rev. R. Bowden 
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the Bishop, according to the order prescribed in 
the Book of Common Prayer. The sentence of 
consecration was read by the Rev. Dr. John A. 
Childs, then the chaplain to the Bishop. 

The entire service was conducted orally, and 
was translated into the sign-language by the Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet and the other clergymen familiar 
with it. 

Before the sermon Dr. Gallaudet made a brief 
statement regarding the first service for the deaf 
in Philadelphia, which he held nearly thirty 
years ago. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. John Andrews Harris, who took for his 
text Isaiah, Lv1, 6, 7, 8. ‘*As for the aliens 
that join themselves unto Jehovah to minister 
unto Him and to love the name of Jehovah, that 
they may be his servant,’’ etc. He said that 
even after the coming of the time when the 
Apostle declared there is ‘‘neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision, barbarism, Scythian, bond 
nor free, but Christ is all and in all,’’ there seem- 
ed to be one class of ‘‘aliens’’ who could not 
‘join themselves unto Jehovah to minister unto 
Him.’’ For those who were deaf and dumb 


| before instruction could be given them, there 


seemed absolutely no hope in spiritual things, 


| and for the simple reason that from the nature 


of the case instruction in divine things could not 
be given. Now how changed is the condition of 
things! The word of God standeth sure — ‘‘my 
house shall be called the house of prayer for all 
people.’’ We are to-day gathered at the con- 
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secration of the first church building in America, 


-which is thus set apart exclusively for worship 


offered by the deaf and dumb. 

Dr. Harris gave a sketch of events in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, which had led up to 
‘‘this consummation of earnest hopes long de- 
layed in their fruition.’’ The substance of his 
address will be found in Mr. Koehler’s sermon. 

The present building for All Souls’ Mission to 
the Deaf, as shown in the illustration, was erected 
in 1850, for the First Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and several years later it passed into the 
hands of Beth E] Emeth, a Hebrew congregation 
who used it as their synagogue. It remained in 
their possession until July 12, 1888, when it was 
purchased outright for All Souls’ Mission through 
the tireless effort, foresight and counsel of the 
late lamented Reverend Henry Winter Syle. 


The money used in the purchase was a saving of | 


some years with a view to that end, and through 


| the effort of the deaf ladies of the mission who | 


raised the major portion of the money. The cost 


was in the neighborhood of nine thousand dol- | 


lars, and after the purchase was transacted, 


| alteration was found absolutely necessary in the 


Shepherd ; the Rev. Jeremiah Karcher and the | 
| niture, communion service, alter linen, cross, | 
| banner, etc., amount in value to fifteen hundred | 


Rev. Charles R. Bonnell. 

Mr, John P. Rhoads, representing the Trustees, 
made the request to the Bishop for the consecra- 
tion of the edifice, which was then performed by 


| dollars additional. 


interior to meet our purpose. It was consequent- 


ly done at an additional cost of thirty-five hun- | 
The special gifts of chancel fur- | 


dred dollars. 


In order to complete the 
church property, an additional gift of $1000 was 


| 


received from the Society for the Promotion of 
Christianity in Pennsylvania. Then the title 
for the church was henceforth ecclesiastically 
fixed as All Souls’ Church for the Deaf. It is 
built of hard burnt bricks, and the front is archi- 
tecturally designed in the Doric order of four 
pillars with capitals of the same order, finished 
above with plain facias and frieze and housed 
over in the shape of a triangular roof with ends 
and eaves of Dorie cornices. There are three 
large and high semi-circular arched windows in 
front as represented in the illustration, the 
sashes are divided into numerous divisions of 
colonial style. At the main entrance, a vestibule 
of about 6 feet 6 inches by 11 feet, made entirely 
of wood, was erected from a rough sketch by the 
late Rev. H. W. Syle. 

The whole front is painted with three coats of 
buff color for the body and trimmed alternately 
with brown and olive green. The building is 40 
feet wide by 66 feet long erected ona lot of 52 feet 
by 1o4 feet, leaving space in the front of 24 feet 
by 52 feet, sufficient room for the erection of a 
Parish house thereon. 

A sum of $10,000 is urgently needed for this 
purpose. The height of the building, from the 
grade level to the ridge of the roof, is fifty feet. 
In the interior there are four rooms, namely, the 
Nave, Assembly room, Rector’s study and the 
Ladies’ parlor. In the nave, which is located on 
the second floor, there is a gallery eight feet 
wide built against the wall on three sides and 
supported underneath by several four-inch coi- 
umns. 

The nave itself is thirty-six feet six inches by 
fifty-three feet, with entirely new pews of a seat- 
ing capacity of two hundred and fifty, together 
with a gallery that affords an additional capacity 
of one hundred and fifty, making a grand total of 
four hundred. The chancel is very plain, but 
well planned or arranged. The chancel furni- 
ture was presented by the Girls’ Bible class of 
St. Lukes’ church in Advent, 1888. The altar was 
erected by contributions from the congregation 
of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf and their 
friends; two polished brass vases of about 
fifteen inches high were given by friends in St. 
Ann's Church for Deaf-Mutes, New York, in 
Advent, 1888. 

A cross of the same metal was presented by 
the Reverend George Robinson, M.A., of Ulg- 
ham, England, in August, 1880. 

A beautiful bible-rest of the same metal, 
which is used upon the altar, is the gift of Mrs. 
Trumbell and bears this inscription : 


In memory of Sophie Fowler Gallaudet 
who was called Home as she knelt 
in Prayer 
May, 12, 1877. 
Presented by her daughter, 
Alice Cogswell Trumbell, 
Easter, 1889. 


Mrs. MARGARET JENNIE SYLE. 
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tiful altar a Reredos, a present from the congrega- 
tion of St. Stephen’s P. E. church, where, for a 
number of years, the congregation of All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf used to worship before the 
present property on Franklin street was acquir- 
ed. The altar has three beautiful carvings made 
by one of the members—a Mr. F. Poole; carving 
representing respectively a Crown, Thorn and the 
Lamb of God. 

There is no choir, properly speaking, in All 
Souls’ chureh for want- of space. 

In the chancel, on the left, stands a beautiful 
font, four feet high, made entirely of Italian 
white marble and of excellent workmanship. It 
was made by Gessler, of New York, and was 
presented to All Souls’ Church for the Deaf by 
Mrs. M. J. Syle, in memory of her two children, 
Henry Davis Syle and Elma Doremus Syle, who 
both died some years ago. The font was conse- 
crated some five vears ago by Bishop Whitaker 
and its cost was $250. 

In the nave above the chancel, on each side 
further from the altar, are two small rooms which 
are called vestry rooms. They are enclosed by 
wood paneled partitions and stained glass 
screens ; the latter were placed there by contribu- 
tions of two hundred dollars from Misses Lan- 
dell, in memory of one of their family, Florence 
Landell. 

There are two other memorial screens bearing 
the following inscriptions: 


4 Rev. Edward W. Syle, D.D., 
: Born February, 17, 1817. ; 
tEnterd into Paradise, October 5, 1890.: 


Rebecca J. Syle, 
Born November, 13, 1820. 
Slept in Jesus’ Arms, September, <:, 
18go. 


Mrs. Rebecca Syle was the wife of the first 
person mentioned. Both were the parents of the 
late Rev. H. W. Syle. 

The nave floor is carpeted all over with rich 
brussels, and all pews are provided with hand- 
some three-inch dark green cushions. 

The assembly room below the nave is thirty- 
six feet six inches by thirty-eight feet and it can 
hold two hundred people comfortably. and is 
used by the Clerc Literary Association for its 
business and literary meetings and occasionally 
by the church for, its fairs and entertainments. 

The ceiling in, the nave is twenty-five feet 
high and that of the assembly is ten. The 
church is heated throughout by heat from a very 
large brick furnace which works admirably.. The 
cellar is fourteen feet high and runs under the 
whole building. The cellar could be used for many 
purposes if its floor were cemented or flooreda 11 
over with North Carolina yellow pine floorings. 

The property at present is valued at fifteen 
thousand dollars, not mentioning the furniture, 
fixtures, etc., and is situated on the east side of 
Franklin street above Green street, Philadelphia. 

H. E. STEVENS. 


SOME OF OUR MISSIONARY WORKERS. 
THE REVEREND HENRY WINTER SYLE, M.A., 
an eminent scholar and writer, learned in chem- 
istry and in theology and one of the greatest 
authorities in this country on hymnology, was 
born in China in 1847, where his father, the late 
Rev. Edward W. Syle, was one of the earliest 
missionaries. Mr. Syle came to Philadelphia in 
1876, and soon after he became interested in con- 
ducting religious services for the deaf, and was at 
the same time employed in the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia as an expert mathematician. 

On October 8, 1876, Mr. Syle was ordained a 
deacon of the Protestant Episcopal church by the 
late Right Reverend William Bacon Stevens, 
bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. His field 
then included the Dioceses of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland.and Washing- 
ton, D. C. On October 14, 1887, he was raised 
to the priesthood by the same bishop, being the 
first deaf person ever admitted to this. office. 
After the purchase of All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf in 1887, he became its pastor, but his work 
here which was to be his life work was cut short 
by death, on January 6, 1890, of acute pneu- 
monia, at forty-three years of age. His re- 
mains repose in Laurel Hill cemetery, one of the 
beautiful cemeteries overlooking the Schuylkill 
river in Philadelphia. Trinity college, Hartford, 
Connecticut, St. John’s college, of Cambridge, 


REv. 


OLIVER JOHN WHILDIN. 


England, and Yale college each claims him as 
one of its alumni. 

He received his degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Yale college, in the class of 1869, and in 
1872 the faculty of the same college awarded 
him the degree of Master of Arts. 

All Souls’ church for the Deaf now stands as a 
recognized monument to his memory. 


THE REV. JACOB MITCHELL KOEHLER, M.A., 


who succeeded the late Henry Winter Syle as 
pastor of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, upon 
the latter's death in January, 1890, was born on 
Independence Day, 1860, at York, Pennsylvania. 

In the fall of 1871 we found him at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, then 
located at Broad and Pine streets, where he 
remained for two years. He is an ex-student of 
Gallaudet college, but terminated his studies 
there in the sophomore year, to become prin- 
cipal of the Deaf-Mute Public Day-school, at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. He remained as its 
head for three years, and it was at that time he 
became interested in church work ‘among the 
deaf and he served as lay-reader in Scranton and 
vicinity. In about 1885 he resigned from the 
Seranton school and took up the missionary 
work among the deaf in Central Pennsylvania. 
Qn June 13, 1886, he was ordained deacon at St. 
James’s church, in Lancaster, by the late Right 
Rev. Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe, the then 
bishop of Central Pennsylvania, after pursuing 
studies for several months at the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity school, at Philadelphia. 

On November 2, 1887, Mr. Koehler was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by the same bishop, the 


late Right Rev. M. A. De Wolf Howe, at Christ 
church, in Reading, Pennsylvania. Heisnow still 
in charge of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, and 
in addition to this he is a diocesan missionary in 
the dioceses of Central Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware. His appointment as pas- 
tor of All Souls’ church is made annually by the 
Bishop. 

In May, 1895, the faculty of Gallaudet college 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 


MRS, MARGARET JENNIE SYLE, 


born August 18, 1853, in the Oid New York, isa 
graduate of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf, at Washington Heights, 
in the class of '72. She was married to the late 
Rev. H. W. Syle in 1876, and in the same year 
they moved to Philadelphia, where Mr. Syle had 
a lucrative position in the United States Mint 
there. Almost at the same time they jointly 
inaugurated their mission work among the deaf, 
which they have met with signal success. After 
the death of her lamented husband, she was 
appointed a Parish Visitor to All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf by Bishop Whitaker, of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania, and is still serving in that 
capacity. She is one of the most influential 
members of All Souls’ church and it is 
largely due to her zeal and tireless efforts that 
large sums of money are brought annually to the 
church for its various purposes, and she has no 
equal to our knowledge. Her appointment is 
vested in the Bishop who appoints her annually. 


REV. JAMES H. CLOUD, M.A., 

born on the 26th of April, 1862, at Chambers- 
burg, Indiana, is a graduate of the Illinois Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, and also of the Gallaudet 
college, in the class of ’86, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. In about three years later he 
passed a remarkable and successful examination 
for the degree of Master of Arts. He is a man 
of sterling character and pleasing manners. He 
was an assistant to the Rev. J. M. Koehler in 
All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, at Philadelphia, 
to which position he was called in February 
1890. But tothe great regret of the congregation 
of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf he resigned 
this important post seven months later to take 
charge of St. Thomas Mission to the Deaf. In 
January, 1893, he was advanced to the priesthood 
by the Bishop of Missouri. His name still retains 
a very warm corner in the hearts of the congrega- 
tion of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf. 


THE REV. OLIVER JOHN WHILDIN, B.A., 


was born at sea, during the immigration of his 
parents to America from Wales, October 22, 1870. 
In 1881 he entered the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf as a pupil and was graduated six 
years later. 

He was graduated from Gallaudet college, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in 1892, and some 
time after he went to Florida institution to fill 


JAMES STRAUSE REIDER. 
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an appointment -as supervisor of boys and fore- 
man of the printing-office, and held the positions 
fora year. In May, 1895, he was licensed as lay- 
assistant and stationed at All Souls’ church for 
the Deaf. A month later he entered the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Divinity school.as a student. 
In 1896 he was detached from All Souls’ church 
and put in charge of the Deaf-Mute Mission 
at Grace church, Baltimore, while continuing 
his studies at the Divinity school, making | 
weekly trips to Baltimore only. Upon the 
termination of his studies at the Divinity 
school in May, 1898, he was ordained to the 
diaconate on the roth of June, 1898, at All Souls’ 
church for the Deaf, by the Right Rev. Ozi W. 
Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., bishop of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, before a brilliant assemblage of 
friends and people. He is now in active charge 
of the mission, at Baltimere, where under his 
wise and sole direction it is steadfastly building 
up with notable result. 


JAMES STRAUSE REIDER 


was born on the 22nd of January, 1865, at Pine 
Grove, Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania. He is 
a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf, then located at Broad and Pine streets, 
in the class of 1881, and right after leaving 
school he obtained a position as a lithographer. 
For some time previous to 1887, the late Rev. H. 


HARRY EUGENE STEVENS. | 


W. Syle was without lay-help. The need of it 
becoming urgent, he asked Mr. Reider to fill the | 
want, and he consented to serve. Mr. Reider 
then received the necessary permission from the 
then Bishop Stevens, to assist Rev. H. W. Syle, 
a license not being required in his case, on 
account of the conditional engagement. His 
office was known as that of Precentor, in which 
capacity he served from January, 1887, until Mr. 
Syle’s death in January, 1890, and continued in 
that position, under Rev. J. M. Koehler, until 
May, 1892, when he resigned. In June, 1896, at 
Rev. Mr. Koehler’s urgent request, he returned 
to his former position and was then licensed as a 
regular lay-reader by Bishop Whitaker, of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, which position - he 
still holds, although Mr. F. C. Smielau is now 
the active lay-assistant of All Souls’ Church for 
the Deaf. : 

Mr. Reider has no aspirations for the ministry, 
he having a lucrative trade. 


HARRY EUGENE STEVENS, 


born February 1, 1868, at Philadelphia, a graduate 
of the Lexington Avenue School, New York, 
and an architect by profession. His identifica- | 
tion with All Souls’ Church for the Deaf dates 
from some two years before the death of the Rev. H. 
W. Syle. He has been for several_years,-and a 
member of the Board of Managers of All Souls’ 
Parish Guild, was'a junior warden for one year 
and in June, 1897, was elected-te-his-present office | 
as accounting warden of All Souls’ Church for 
the Deaf. 


the ministry. 


FRANKLIN CHARLES SMIELAU, B.A., 
of the Protestant Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia, Penn:, was born at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, August 27, 1875. He entered the 
Ohio Institution as a pupil in the fall of 1888, 
studied the regular course and graduated in June 
1892. In the fall of the same vear he passed the 
entrance examination and entered Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., when he took the 


FRANKLIN CHARLES SMIELAU: 


regular course of study, and graduated in June, 
1897, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Some- 
time before graduating: from Gallaudet college 
he decided to devote his future life to church 
work among the deaf, and in the fall of 1897, 
entered the Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, at Philadelphia, to prepare himself for 
He is now studying for Priests’ 
orders, and will be the first deaf-mute from Ohio 
to receive a full theological preparation. Mr. 
Smielau is now tay-assistant to the Rev. J. M. 
Koehler, minister-in charge of All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf in Philadelphia and general mission- 
ary in Pennsylvania. 
WILLIAM HENRY LIPSETT, 

born July 19, 1861, was educated at the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf, when it was 
located at Broad and Pine streets, Philadelphia. 
He was a student at the Gallaudet college for 
3% years and after his leaving college he return- 
ed to his home in Philadelphia, where he worked 
with his father whodied recently in the Keystone 
Scale Works. Since that time he has been identifi- 
ed with the Board of Managers of All Souls’ 
Parish Guild which rolls up to thirteen years. 
He was twiceits secretary for four years each time, 
and last year he was appointed to his present 


WILLIAM HENRY LIPSETT. 


position as junior warden by the Rev. J. M. 
Koehler. He was instrumental in having the 
Assembly Room, Ladies’ Parlor and Rector’s 
Study painted and frescoed under his personal 
supervision, and through his efforts have been rais- 
ed large sums of money for the church by giving 


ae 


entertainments and excursions which he managed 
with great credit. 


WILLIAM MCKINNEY, 

born of a respected Irish parentage on the fourth 
of November, 1849, at Belfast, Ireland. At the 
age of four years he migrated with his parents 
to the New World, where we located them in 
Philadelphia. In 1869 he was sent to the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf then at Broad 
and Pine streets, and from there he graduated 
six years later. His identification with All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf dates as far back as 
October 1867, when he served for many years in 
various capacities. He was its first treasurer and 
continued in that position for eleven years, and 
soon after the death of the late H. W. Syle, 
(1890) he was appointed Senior Warden by the 
present minister-in-charge. He is discharging 
his present position with credit to himself and 
the church, and is held in high confidence by his 
superior, Rev. J. M. Koehler. 


REV. HARRY VAN ALLEN, B.A., 
who was ordained Deacon on December 16th last 
in the All Saints’ Cathedral of Albany by the 
Right Reverend William CrossweH Doane, is a 
graduate of the Central New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes at Rome, N. Y:, and in the fall of 
1885 he entered the Gallaudet college. from which 


| he graduated five years later with the degree of 


i 
i 


WILLIAM MCKINNEY. 


Bachelor of Arts. Some time after his gradu- 
ation from college, he succeeded Mr. S. G. 
Davidson as editor of the then ‘‘ Silent World,’’ 
now the A/7. Airy World, published at the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf, and held the 
editorial chair for a number of years. During 
his residence in Philadelphia, he was lay reader 
at Grace church, Mt. Airy, the Rector being 
Rev. Simeon C. Hill, who is Secretary of the 


Pennsylvania Commission on Church Work 
among the Deaf. That was in 1894. He con- 


tinued in that capacity for about two years, when 
he resigned on account of his removal to Albany, 
N. Y., where since his recent advancement to the 
diaconate he will devote his life to the ‘spiritual 
welfare of the Deaf. : 


MICHAEL HIGGINS. 

An old married couple who enjoy the utmost 
confidence of their pastor and the congrega- 
tion of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf are Michael 
Higgins, with his dignified title of Sexton 
and his wife Georgiana as cleaner, both of whom 
have served faithfully in the care of the-church 
and for the comfort of the congregation of All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf ever since it was pur- 
chased some. ten years ago. Mr. Higgins was 
born in South Ireland, on February 7, 1839, and 
Mrs. Higgins in the grand old Quaker city, on 
June 23, 1841. Both were educated at the Penn- 
sylvania, Institution forthe Deaf. Mr, Higgins 
is one of the only three original members now 
living of the Clerc Literary Association. The 
latter was organized thirty-four years ago, 
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SOME MEN. 


HAVE headed this ‘‘Some Men,”’ because I 
want particularly to show my readers what a 
eaf man with the right kind of opportunities can 
experience. My business brings me into close 
contact with some of the great men of the times, 
and J mention my experiences, not as those of an 
individual but as a deaf writer for the press. 


MAJOR-GEN. W. R. SHAFTER. 


On Thursday, January 5th, 1899, the office of 
the business concern with which I am connect- 
ed wanted certain information. They had not 
been able to secure it, when the matter was 
turned over to me. I went to the Army Build- 
ing, saw Lt. Col. A. F. Kimball, head of the 
Quarter Master’s and Subsistence Departments 
and when I told him what I wanted with a 
deferential ‘‘Write your reply please, I do not 
hear well’’ (thats the way I put it sometimes), 
he said certainly and directed me to the Asst. 
Adj’t Gen’s office on Governor’s Island. Honest, 
I didn’t know just how to get there. And lots 
of New Yorkers would have to make this ad- 
mission, for while every New Yorker knows 
Governor’s Island as he knows the Brooklyn 
Bridge, few ever set foot on it. 

I found a handsome ferry-boat made frequent 
trips from South Ferry, and no one asks you 
any questions. No pass is required and no fares 
collected. -I reached the Island and was sur- 
prised to know its real extent and its interesting 
features. I found the office of the A. A. G., but 
didn’t get the information I sought. 

It then occured to me that they might be more 
accommodating in the office of the Commander 
of the Department of the East, though I had no 
assurance or knowledge on that point. I askeda 
passer-by where Gen. Shafter’s headquarters 
were, but if he answered, I couldn’t divine it. I 
then noticed that the brown uniform that he 
wore bore the letter ‘‘P’’ conspicously all over 
it. Soon a squad of similarly attired men came 
along carrying snow shovels at right shoulder 
—all military prisoners, serving their sentences 
in Castle William. 

I found Gen. Shafter’s quarters and was usher- 
ed in by a diminutive Japanese boy as court- 
eous as he was handsome. 
my errand, and the General sent for me to come 
in ! 

Did you ever see Gen. Shafter? 

Well, when he sits at his desk signing papers, 
orders, giving directions to his chief of staff 
(Lieut-Col. Miley) and his secretary and his 
stenographer, he looks what he is—the old 
warrior and fighter—every inch a soldier. He 
gave me a book out of which to hunt up the 
information I wanted, and I sat down a few feet 
away to do my work. 

Believe me I breathed in a whisper, and I 
feared that any minute might find me ‘fired,’ 
because I wasn’t entitled to any courtesy at all, 
more, because the General had less than two 
hours left toclose up his affairs as the head of the 
Department of the East, and in fact less than four 
hours later he was on his way to the Presidio, 
San Francisco, to take up his old command— 
the Department of the West. 

Did he tell me to ‘‘ skip?”’ 

No, I finished, and said: ‘‘Thank you very 
much, general, for your kindness!’ He smiled 
and wrote down on a slip of paper asking how 
long I had been deaf. I told him and he said 
he could scarcely believe a man could retain his 
speech that length of time—and the man, on 
whose shoulders rested the care and welfare of 
that part of the Army in all the great East, 
just gave up a half an hour of the mighty little 
time left him to close up his affairs, to getting all 
the information he could about the deaf. He 
seemed greatly concerned as to the ability of a 
deaf man to get along in the busy city streets. 
Finally when I did go, he gave me his autograph, 
a cordial hand shake, and at my request, a pass 
to visit the Military Prison before leaving the Is- 
land. They are very strict in guarding the Mili- 
tary prisoners, but the letter of which I append 
a copy, did the business for me :— 


| to Sagamore Hill. 


He toid Gen. Shafter | 


“CoL. CoE :— 
Con’d’g 13th U.S. Inf. 
‘ort Columbus, N. Y. 

DEAR Sir :—Gen. Shafter says that the bearer, Mr. A. L. 
Pach, who has a little time to wait here, wishes to go in 
the ‘Military Prison.”’ If not inconsistent with your 
rules please permit him to do so, as Gen. Shafter vouch- 
es for him. Yours truly, 

J. D. Miey, 
Lieut-Col. and I. G.” 


Col. Coe read the above, and endorsed it. 


“ Ap’'J’T :—Please give bearer, Mr. A. L. Pach, pass to 
Prison.”’ “Cor. CoE.” 


The Adjutant in turn endorsed it. 


‘‘S’o’T OF THE GUARD :—Let bearer into the Castle.” 
F. M. FEIGER, 
tsi Lt., 13th Inf. 
Adj.” 
On my entrance to the prison (old Castle 
William, whose guns look so grim, but which 
are a ‘‘ fake’’ just the same) I was challenged by 
a Sentry, but my credentials were all right and 
soon I saw the prisoners come in from their tasks 
—each raises hat and arms and is searched and 
then goes to mess. Their quarters are not so 
grim and forbidding as one finds in other penal 
Institutions, but the discipline isrigid. Return- 
ing I had Gen. Shafter for a companion-du-voy- 
age, and when he left at the landing the farewell 
I received was as cordial as if I had known him 
all my life. My friends Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. 
Caldwell, of the California School, can have an 
earnest and interested visitor to their school if 
they fix on a Shafter day. I'll warrant that he 
old warrior will make it a red-letter day for them 
if they can get him to Berkeley. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


I say Theodore Roosevelt, because I think his 
name, plain and simple, conveys as much honor 
as if I prefixed ‘‘Col.’’ ‘‘ Hon.’’ or ‘‘ Gov.”’ 

I first met the hero of San Juan Hill when I, as 
a plain little camera pointer, accompanied 
a lot of ‘‘ big guns,’’—not such a lot, about a doz- 
en in all, anda special train of parlor cars to Oys- 
ter Bay, L. I.; the occasion was his being form- 
ally informed of his nomination to the Govern- 
orship. A dozen carriages conveyed the ‘‘ big 
guns,’’ a few reporters, myself and my assistants 
When we reached the 
Colonel’s home he greeted all with the same cor- 
diality and in a few minuets Hon. C. M. Depew, 
was telling him a lot that he knew already, the 
guests were ranged along one side of the piazza, 
a baby perambulater gave the scenea touch of 
the domesticity that is such a strong feature of 
the Colonel’s home life and Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Miss Roosevelt stood by the Senator-to-be listen- 
ing to the well deserved tributes. All this time 
I was ‘‘fixing things’’ for the group. The 
speeches were over and the guests were ushered 
into the dining-room. I caught the Colonel 
alone as he came out for some purpose, told him 
who I was and what I wanted and if he had any 
special instruction wouldn’t he please write 
them. 

He, instead of writing motioned for me to go 
in and eat first—I protested that I wasn’t there 
to eat, but to ‘‘shoot,’’ but it was of no avail—I 
went in with him and the first thing I had was a 
dish of oysters en creme, that came from Mrs. 
Roosevelt. He must have told the others I could 
not hear, or Hon. Edward Lauterback did so, for 
when I grouped them no one talked to me. 
When we left we smoked the Col’s cigars, and 
when he passed them around he cametome. I 
took one and he pushed another into my pocket 
with a smile and a gesture that meant ‘‘ Oh, 
that’s allright, my boy.’’ The campaign was a 
lively one and Gov. Roosevelt must have met 
thousands of people before I saw him again, 
which was at the 5th Ave hotel, where he shook 
hands very cordially and gave me one of those 
looks that only hearing friends give deaf people 
that convey so much. 

If the deaf need a friend while Theodore 
Roosevelt is Governor of New York ; if there is 
need of reform through legislative enactment the 
deaf will get justice and a hearing (and that’s no 
bull) they will get their rights, rest assured. 

I was going on to tell you of my plesant meet- 
ing with Admiral Shcley, of my treatment at Fort 
Slocum, at the hands of Capts. Murphy, Isher- 
wood and others, but if my own experience goes 
for anything, it is that a deaf man, far from be- 


ing hindered by his deafness, can often ‘‘get in 
on the ground floor when hearing people have to 
be conent with a back seat in the gallery. 


SA. 
I see by one of the papers that ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
, of , spend many of their evenings at 
home, playing chess.’’ : 

Comment on the tastes of people who parade 
their little domestic ‘‘ tableaux’’ on the public is. 
entirely superfluous. ALEX. L. Pacu. 

From South Australia. 


HE seventh annual meeting of the South 

Australian Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission 
was held at the Colton Buildings in Wright 
street on Monday evening October 24th. His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor presided 
over a large attendance. 

The annual report was read and adopted. It 
shows that the work of the Mission has been 
very sticcessful in every way. It mentions the 
new building, the deaths of Lady Colton and 
James Scott, already referred to in a recent num- 
ber of the SILENT WoRKER. There are 50 deaf- 
mutes connected with the church, of whom 37 
are communicants. Deaf-mutes who have been 
out of work have been assisted. His Excellency, 
after the close of the report, delivered a long and 
interesting address, Among other things he 
said: There was no church in South Australia 
that had such encouraging results for its labors 
in the number of communicants as compared 
with hearers as had the Deaf and Dumb Church. 
This society had brought the social side of Chris- 
tian work into greater prominence than probab- 
ly any other church in the land. What a record 
it had! Almost since the foundation of the so- 
ciety employment had been found for every one 
of the deaf-mutes associated with it. Nearly 
every one of the 50 deaf-mutes had found 
employment in consequence of the social work 
carried on by the institution, It was now pro- 
posed to extend its operations still further. The 
large heart, the active mind, and the untiring 
zeal of their friend Mr. Johnson, who was the 
founder of the mission, and after whose name 
the whole establishment ought to be called, had 
thought of another new departure. He had 
thought of the poor deaf-mutes who, like the 
speakers, were growing old, and would be out of 
employment ; he had thought of those who, alas, 
had blindness added to their heavy burden, and 
those who, in addition, had feebleness of mind. 
Was it in accordance with the principles of this 
noble institution that they should give to them 
reluctant alms, that they should allow them to 
eat the bitter bread of the dependent and the 
mendicant? No. Mr. Johnson realised that 
the site of the paradise of old was a garden, and 
that ‘‘ back to the land’’ was the panacea for the 
deaf-mutes as well as for those seeking employ- 
ment in their streets. It was a magnificent. 
scheme. It showed that Mr. Johnson’s faith was. 
as eXpansive as his heart. It was a noble thing 
that in times like these a grand project like this 
should be launched, and that there should be no- 
discouragement that the sum of £5,000, which 
was required to bring this into effect, would be 
raised in these times in South Australia. 


BLIND AND DEAF AND DUMB PICNIC. 


A picnic was held on the Brighton beach for the 
inmates of the Blind and Deafand Dumb Institu- 
tion and the Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission of 
Adelaide on Monday, November 14th. It was 
organized by Mr. and Mrs. E. Salas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, and the teachers in the Institution. 
There was a large attendance, and everything 
passed off successfully. In the evening Mrs. 
Johnson distributed the prizes for the various 
athletic events. 

ors 

A BENEVOLENT gentleman in Philadelphia pre-- 
sented the Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. Airy 
with a fine gymnasium building, which has been 
completed and opened for the use of the pupils. 
The tablet bears theinscription: ‘This building 
is given by a Friend to the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, as a token of Regard 
for A. L. E. Crouter, LL.D., in recognition of 
his devoted and untiring interest in the Deaf and 
for his faithful services of 30 years to the Institu- 
tion, A.D. MDCCXCVIII.”’ 
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HE death ofthe honored and esteemed Isaac 
Lewis Peet so soon after his memorable 
address, to.the deaf-on Gallaudet Day was.a great 
shock to the, deaf-community. While he was 
still with us I paid my humble respects to his 
great worth in the last issue of this paper. His 
funeral- was attended by almost as many grad- 
uates. of- the other schools as by those from 
‘anwood, and many of his old pupils who avail- 
ed themselves of the last opportunity to show 
their regard for him left sick beds to do so. 

‘In a recent issue of the Deaf- Mutes’ Journal 
Prof. Thomas F. Fox, M.A., reviews his earthly 
labors in a masterly manner, and this. story. of 
Dr. Peet’s life and labors, when it appears in 
pamphlet — form, as. it doubtless will, will be a 
greatly sought and highly prized sketch of the 
worthy son of a worthy father, who spent his 
years in ameliorating the condition of the deaf, 
and if ever a human being deserved the approba- 
tion, “Well done, Good and Faithful being, that 
inan was Doctor Isaac Lewis Peet. 

= 

The Manhattan Literary Association celebrated 
Gallaudet Day, with an intellectual and gastro- 
nomic, feast. The former was supplied by the 
late Isaac Lewis, Peet, Drs. Thomas and E. M. 
Gallaudet (by letters) and Dr. Chamberlain, Prof. 
Fox and Editor Hodgson. Mazetti supplied the 
gastronomic part of the entertainment. St. 
A s church supplied the room, light and heat, 

ile the M. L. A. supplied tickets, at fifty 
cents each. be 


The, League of Elect Surds celebrated the 
advent of the New Year in right royal. style. 
When I tell you that some of the names of the 
participants were: Hodgson, Fox, Porter, Soper, 
Capelli, Lounsbury, Ekartd and others, you can 
understand in some measure how such jolly 
spirits planned, to do the thing up. to the limit. 
The league is not an alumni association, nor a 
religious association, nor an association, doing 
business on the host of aname, It numbers in 
its roster, two €x-presidents of the National 
Association. of the deaf and two of the Empire 
State Association. Nearly a third of its mem- 
bership is affiliated with both of these. Active 
and Honorary, its membership includes the New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and National Association. Editors and 
publishers. of the two best papers for the deaf 
and. writers for the three best. 

Well, taken all in all the League of. Elect 
Surds boys are certainly at the top rung of the 
ladder. Where else can you find an organization 
af deaf people, with such a vast area of ter- 
titorial affinities? 

Berane, > 

In a tecent interview with Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, 
the representative of this department suggested 
to the: venerable Doctor that. an organization 
something on the lines of All Souls’: club in 
Philadelphia would, find favor. with the deaf if 
made an adjtnct of St. Ann’s. 

“The rector immediately took a deep and active 
interest in the project and asked- for further sug- 
gestions. The. SmvenT WORKER. representative 
suggested that an organization of the deaf; to 
meet weekly (say on Thursday evening,) at St. 
Ann’s, to listen to a lecture or a debate or attend 
a ‘Social, where deafness alone should be the 
requiste; where no religious questions were ask- 
ed, and where all creeds and no creeds could. 
affiliate as one brotherhood; 

The purposes were an. hour of platform talk, or 
business, say from 8:30 to 9:30, the intervals 
preceding and following to be taken up by con-. 
versation, or. reading. 

Dues . be nominal—not, over. ten, cents 
per month. Just enough to cover lighting and 
heating ‘t e guild rooms, with extra revenues 
devoted to purchasing. cuirent literature — books 
and magazines, etc., and attendance.at meetings 


other than the first Thursday of each month, 
open to. all the deaf, whether members or not. 

Dr. Gallaudet gave the plan his most cordial 
endorsement, and if the deaf express a desire to 
see the Gallaudet Society a fact, they have only 
to express theniselves to that effect when every 
opportunity will be given to them to bring the 
matter to fruition. Write your ideas on the sub- 
ject to Dr. Gallaudet or the Deaf- Mates’ Journal 
or to this paper. 

f > 

The Alumni of Fanwood will, in all probabil- 
ity, gather in the old familiar halls about the 
middle of next September, and enjoy a reunion 
that promises much. 

Through Dr. Currier the project has been 
revived and through the same gentleman Fan- 
wood will be thrown open tu her sons and daugh- 
ters for two days and part of a third, and the 
alumni association given an impetus that will 
result in- much good. Plans are not perfected 
yet, but announcements will be made soon, and 
Fanwood will have an alumni association that 
will equal, in strength and in every other way, 
that of any school for the deaf in our country. 

> 


In all probability, the National Association of 
the Deaf will hold its next meeting in St. Paul. 
New York’s representation will not be very 
large, owing. to great distance, but two or three 
are always ready planning to attend. 

> 


The subject of sectarian schools for the deaf 
came up ata small gathering of New Yorkers at 
a casual meeting recently, and was discussed ina 
most inteHigent manner. The consensus of 
opinion was that sectarian schools contributed 
but very little to the advancement of the Deaf. 
That the most prominent sect maintaining 
special schools had made no record to be especial- 
ly proud of; that the five most zealous men of 
its denomination were not graduates of- their 
schools, though active in their ‘‘after-life- 
work.’’; that they did not send their teachers to 
the conventions, and were not represented in the 
‘“*Annals”’ or other publications, and that their 
graduates were not the equal mentally, nor any 
better. morally, than the graduates. of non-sec- 
tarian schools. It was also decided that if no 
state aid were granted these sectarian schools 
their deaf pupils would be the gainers. 

What do you think about it ? 

> 


Scarce was the ink dry on the last issue of this 
paper, when I received the following letter. You 
may read it if you look down the left hand column, 
and, without any extra charges of any kind, you 
may tread my opinion of the same in the right 
hand-column : 


“The first subject of the 
Kinetoscope Department 
is like the wail from an 
eight-year-old child unfit 
for publication.”’ 


I have read this several 
times and-do not fully un- 
derstand it. Ido not know 
why an eight-year-old 
child’s wail is unfit for 
publication. or how the 
wail could be published 


FSS, Oe even if I were so inclined. 


More vague hints are 
thrown out heré that, gram- 
matically, equal the above. 
Wher: S a poor writer to 

o? 


ALEX. L. PACH. 
or 

Dr. EGBERT treats on. the preservation of hear- 
ing in the Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. He 
shows that the foundation of the deafness is 
often laid:in the cutting of the first teeth; that 
the cutting of the second teeth often does still 
more harm, that the ears are often affected by 
scarlet ‘fever, measles, diphtheria, whooping- 
cough, and mumps ; and that during attacks of 
these diseases the ears of children should be fre- 
quently examined and, if necessary, treated: He 
holds that the heads, both of children and.aduits, 
should be protected from. chilling draughts and 


cold winds, and that the practice of stuffing the 


ear with cotton is not to be encouraged, as it 
shuts up passages which. Nature intended. air to 
enter. Concerning a. common practice, he says. 
—‘ Probing the ear with.ear-spoons, pins, tooth- 
picks, and such things is decidedly dangerous, 
and should be avoided,’ and gives thany recom- 


mendations of much value. 
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The Deaf of Russia. 


CCORDING to the most recent statistics, the 
number of deaf-mute children of school age 
reaches a total of a about 45,000, or as many 
in the whole of the western countries of Europe. 

But, according to the estimate of Dr. Tchlenow, 
there are in all Russia as many as 200,000 deaf- 
mutes. There are in the whole of this vast 
country only nineteen schools, the oldest and 
largest of which is that of Petersburg, founded 
in 1806, and now numbering 235 pupils. Three 
of these nineteen schools, those at Viazniky, 
Toula, and Saratow, are in danger of being dis- 
continued, owing to lack of funds. The total 
number of pupils in these schools is only 1,014, 
which is hardly two per cent of the deaf-mutes of 
school age, and only % of one per cent of the 
total deaf-mute population of Russia. These 
schools, moreover, are very unevenly distributed, 
Finnish Russia, with only two..million popula- 
tion, having. four schools and 141 pupils, while 
all the rest of this immense country has only fif- 
teen schools with 873 pupils. It is surprising to 
find that the large and prosperous city of Odessa, 
which has had a school since 1843, has gathered 
into it only nine pupils. 

The school of St. Petersburg was founded by 
Empress Dowager Marie, widow of Paul 1st, who 
went to great pains to select competent instruct- 
ors, and who, as long as she lived, took the most 
benevolent interest in the welfare of its inmates. 

In order to have it under her own eye, she first 
established the school at Pavlovsk, her summer 
residence, but afterwards moved it to the capital, 
as a moresuitable location. The. combined sys- 
tem of instruction was used until 1848 when the 
pure oral, method. was substituted for it. 

' Next in age is the school at Warsaw, Polish 
Russia, which was founded in 1817 and now con- 
tains 130 deaf pupils, besides which it has a 
department for the blind. This institution is 
said to have the finest buildings and. grounds, of 
any ; its grounds being laid out like a park. It 
has excellent trade schools connected with it, 
and concerns itself-with the welfare of the pupils 
after they leave school, maintaining Sunday 
classes for their benefit, and directing a savings 
bank in which they are encouraged to make de- 
posits. The methods of instruction are eclectic. 

The Arnold Institute at Moscow was founded 
by Dr. Arnold in 1880 with five pupils, and- has 
gone on growing. in strength and in merit, until 
it now. numbers 149 pupils, being second in this 
respect only to the Imperial, School at St. Peters- 
burg, and enjoys the very highest reputation. 
Several trades are taught. Its work is limited 
only by its means, which are adequate for the 
education of its present number of pupils. There 
is also a ‘‘ Home.”’ attached to this school for. the 
graduates who may become disabled, but this is 
a benevolent and not an educational’ establish- 
ment. We should be glad to learn. whether the 
founder of this school was. related: to, the late 
honored: Thomas Arnold. Itis ev idently English 
in its origin, as the English word ‘‘Home™ is 
used in the original report. 

None of these schools is supported at public 
charge, and.in view of the. fact that they.all owe 
their support to private. generosity, we. may. be- 
lieve the author when he says that love of his. 
neighbor is. one of the strongest traits of the 
Russian, All this is to be changed’ (that is, the 
neglect of the government is to givé way to a 
liberal interest) as the Czar has. taken measures. 
to found and support government schools. for the 
deaf throughout the empire. Perhaps his appeal 
to armed Europe to agree on partial disarmament 
had. its motive in a wish to do more for education 
and other things which make for. civilization. 
than is possible when all the national; energies 
are turned, to.the barbarous and immoral, end of 
warlike preparation. 

We have found in the course of-fighting him 
that the hated Spaniard is not. so, bad a fellow, 
and it is a pleasant surprise. to. us, to find that 
‘the bear that looks like a. man, “) contributes 
his hard-earned. roubles to, maintain. schools for 
the deaf in. such. corners. of. the earth, as Kazan 
and Astrakan. W. J. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Isaac Lewis Pret, LL.D., 

DR. ISAAC Principal Emeritus of the 

LEWIS PEET, LL.D. New York Institution for the 

Deaf and Dumb, with which 

school he had been officially connected for more 

than fifty-three years, died at his residence at 

Fordham Heights, N, Y., on the 27th of last 
month. 

The SILENT WoRKER published in April, 
1894, a full account of his life and work, with 
the excellent portrait which we give on another 
page, to gratify the wish of all our readers who 
knew him, for one more look at that honored 
face. We also reprint, from an earlier number 
of our paper, an estimate of Dr. Peet as a teacher, 
by a lady who is peculiarly well qualified to 
speak on the subject. 

The funeral services were, most appropriately, 
held in the chapel of the New York Institution, 
on Friday, December 30th, and were largely 
attended by the deaf and by old neighbors and 
friends of the Doctor. 

The New Jersey School was represented by the 
attendance of Principal Jenkins and by Messrs. 
Lloyd and Porter, of the force of teachers. 

President Gallaudet, of Washington, was the 
only other head of a school for the deaf who was 
present. 

It is needless to speak of the position which 
Dr. Peet held among instructors of the deafin this 
and in other countries. His scholarship, the 
elegance and vigor of his style, the originality of 
his thought made him well known to and honor- 
ed by all interested in the deaf, even those who 
never met him in person. 

But it is not of his attainments and of his 
abilities that we who knew him best stop to 
think at this time. 


It is not titles, wealth or fame 

That can endear a dying name, 
And write it on the heart - 

’*Tis humble worth, ’tis duty done ; 

A course with silent patience run : 

By these the heart-felt sigh is won, 
The warm tear made to start. 


The great Apostle to the Gentiles, himself 


possessing the highest gifts of intellect and of | other cases, that his son was in the fixed habit 


culture, declared that the one great power and 
the one great virtue in the world is Love; that 
without this, even the mastery of all knowledge, 
set forth with the speech of men and of angels, 
will not raises one to the dignity of true man- 
hood. Judged by this test, Dr. Peet was truly 
great. ‘‘He loved much.’’ The deaf—espc- 
ially those who, as pupils, came under his 
personal care, but in a full sense also every deaf 
person whom it was in his power to reach by 
any means—had, he felt, an unlimited credit 
on his sympathies, his time, his strength, and, as 
far as justice to his own would permit, on his 
money. 

While his own work lay among the deaf, he 
had the same sympathy for all who, by reason of 
their race or poverty or ignorance, stood in need 
of help from those more fortunately placed. 

He was enough of a Christian to be a thorough 
democrat ; not only to do good to others, but to 
do it simply as one man to another—not as a 
superior to an inferior. 

The same exquisite courtesy which marked his 
intercourse with those of his own station was 
shown to the poorest and most ignorant person 
in conferring some favor. 

The writer, while attached to the force of 
teachers under Dr, Peet, once, in conversation 
with him, referred to himself as a subordinate. 
‘‘ Excuse me,’’ the Doctor interrupted, ‘‘I prefer 
to say, an associate.’’ This is the key-note of 
the relation between Dr. Peet and his staff. 
Yet it would be a mistake to think that he got 
less hard and efficient work from them than a 
stricter Principal could have done. For some 
years he had a course of higher teaching main- 
tained by the voluntary work of the teachers, 
rendered out of school hours, without com- 
pensation and without official recognition. His 
example stimulated those under him to try, not 
first of all how much they could get out of their 
work, but how much they could put into it. 

Again, the spirit with which the teachers in 
his school faced the labor and danger of the care 
of the sick in the typhoid epidemic in 1870—one 
of them laying down her life in the work—was 
largely due to the example of the devotion of Dr. 
Peet and of the Physician at that time, Dr. lL. A. 
Rodenstein. One of those teachers at least, 
counts ita treasure in his experience to have been 
led by such men tothink of duty first, and ofduty 
not as something harsh but necessary, but of 
duty as softened and made attractive by love. 


= 
_———_—— 


Wy is it that the army and navy 

THE ARMY are so popular, not only with 

AND shallow persons who admire brass 

THE NAVY buttons and gold lace, but with 

sober and intelligent people? 

Why are the best people in the country glad 

when they can place their sons at West Point 
or Annapolis ? 

It is not because of the pay, for stooge milit- 
ary and naval officers have the certainty of a 
comfortable support, they are shut off from the 
chances which other men of like education and 
ability enjoy of acquiring fortunes. They cer- 
tainly have not an easy life, separated for half 
their active lifetime from their families, and 
facing, at times, danger and privation of every 
kind. 

The main reason why a wise father would be 
happier to see his son a captain in the navy 
than a successful dry-goods dealer, or a United 
States Senator, is that in the first case he would 
be reasonably certain, as he might not be in the 


« 


of acting from a sense of honor and of duty; 
that he was thorough in his knowledge of his 
business and that his success had been won by 
honest work, not by flattering or cheating his fel- 
low-men. 

All this is in spite of the fact that war, while 
it is sometimes unavoidable, is, in itself, the 
worst of all occupations, being barbarous, im- 
moral, unchristian, devilish. 

On the other hand, the noblest occupation, 
when we consider its aims, is no doubt, that of 
education, Yet, for all this contrast in favor of 
the nobility of the teacher’s work, there is justice 
in the higher estimate placed on the average 
naval officer than on the average teacher. His 
training and his character deserve it. 

Since, then, the occupations which stand low- 
est in the order of usefulness and of enlight- 
ment may be ennobled by the intelligence, cour- 
age and faithfulness of those who follow them, 
is it too much to hope that those public callings 
which serve the cause of civilization may, in 
time, be filled with men and women actuated by 
the same sense of honor and duty which controls 
the army and navy, and with a correspondingly 
thorough training for their duties ? 

The late Col, Waring rendered to the country a 
service greater even than that of the gallant and 
able Dewey, for while it was known from old 
time that men could be trained to serve the coun- 
try faithfully behind a gun, few people believed, 
ten years ago, that common laborers could be 
trained to serve with equal faithfulness and hon- 
est pride, behind a broom, 

Cuba and the Philippines, the army and navy, 
the tariff and the currency are, no doubt, impor- 
tant matters and require ability and knowledge 
for their treatment, but the one vital question for 
the success and glory of the nation relates to 
none of these. 

It is, shall the service of the public, in provid- 
ing schools, roads, water and the like, be made 


efficient, honorable and ennobling, or shall if be, 


as is too much the case now, inefficient and dem- 
otalizing. No man is entitled to the name of 
patriot who does not do all he can, by his vote, 
by persuasion and by his acts, to secure faithful 


and able service of the public in these lines. 
: nena 


Our New York correspondent’s let- 

INTEREST- ter this month not only gives a 

ING fresh and interesting glimpse of 
DEAF-MUTES some men now much before the 
public, but brings out clearly the 
truth that an intelligent, gentlemanly, agreeable 
deaf person is more likely to receive more than 
ordinary kindness from hearing people than to 
be rudely treated or neglected on account of his 
misfortune. That is to say, if the hearing people 
in question are real ladies and gentlemen—not 
the cheap and nasty imitation. The trouble with 
too many deaf persons is that just as they fail to 
learn the correct and idiomatic use of language, 
so they do not learn to avoid those little unfort- 
unate peculiarities that mark one as a bore or as 
lacking in good-breeding. We could name 
some deaf ladies who never fail, in an assembly 
of bright and elegant people, to draw a circle of 
the best men around them. 

Their beauty alone does not explain their 
popularity—it is their quick wit, their wish to 
please and their readiness in saying the right 
thing to each one, atthe right moment. The 
hearing persons who despise and snub a deaf 
person as such are generally persons who are not 
worth knowing at all. 
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DR. PEET AS A TEACHER. 
(Reprinted from the Silent Worker of Jan. 1893.) 


Ic ESS than a month ago, the word went forth 
Li! that Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, the head of the New 


York Institution, had resigned on the first of the | 


new year and retired to take a well-earned rest. 


Already from the length and breadth of the land | 
' doctor’s old scholars gathered together and 


have come words of regret and sorrow; also 
words of praise for the great work of forty-seven 
years just ended. 

From New Jersey to California, scattered in 
many states are the principals who began their 
life-work under him, and as for his pupils, they 
will be found in nearly every state 
and territory in the Union. 

Others have spoken of him as a 
principal: it is of him as a teacher 
that we wish to write. 

When Dr. Peet left Yale college, a 
very young man, he studied for the 
ministry as his father had done be- 
fore him, but interest in the deaf and | 
a desire to work with that honored 
father, the then head of the school, 
led him to take up the work of teach- 
ing. After a few years of ordinary 
classroom work, he established the 
High Class with a grade of studies 
on a par with any normal school, for 
he was a firm believer in the higher 
education for the deaf. That High 
Class made the New York Institu- 
tion famous, and many pupils came 
from the far South — Cuba and even 
South America —to share its benefits. 
The course of study covered three 
years, and did there happen to be any 
ambitious pupils eager to go beyond, 
he was always ready to help and en- 
courage them, so more than one took 
up a course of the higher mathematics, 
Greek, Latin and French, 

He was a painstaking teacher, for 
he never neglected the dull pupil for 
the bright one. Some one has truly 
said that ‘‘to him a teacher who did 
not love his work and had to be 
driven was something he could not 
understand, while a dull pupil was a 
problem to be solved.’’ Here is the 
secret of his success; he loved his 
work. His illustrations were always 
forcible and clear, and it was a feeble 
mind that could not grasp his mean- 
ing. How well we remember his in- 
genious methods of illustrating some 
example in chemistry or natural sci- 
ence when language failed to convey 
his meaning, 

The language of signs he began to 
learn in the cradle almost, and he can 
do what few can—convey the lan- 
guage used in a lecture or discourse as well as 
the subject or ideas. His spelling of the 
manual alphabet was rapid and clear. A lecture 
translated by him was always a treat. In 
manner he was mild, forbearing and kind, but 
woe to the boy who roused him by some misdo- 
ing, for his wrath was terrible, and the lesson 
given then must have been impressed on that 
boy’s mind for all time. He had such a high re- 
gard and reverence for the gentler sex that the 
wilful, mischievous or lazy girls got off much 
better than they deserved. 

Dr. Peet encouraged reading during leisure 
moments in the school-room, but would always 
insist on history or essays for the semi-mute and 
allow the deaf-mute to have novels. When some 
would protest, he would explain, in his kind 
way, that. the semi-mute already having an 
understanding of the language, weeded informa- 
tion and style the most, while the deaf-mute 
would profit by the conversational form in novels. 
I think he was the first professor to start a li- 
brary in the classroom. The writer of this had the 
good fortune to be his personal pupil for four 
years. When he succeeded to his father’s posi- 
tion, she congratulated him on leaving the 
drudgery of the schoolroom behind and taking 
up the more congenial work of director, but he 
replied: ‘‘ Teaching will always be a pleasure to 


me; when I am tired of the cares of the state, I 


| tions. 
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will go to the class-room for a rest.’’ 
his pupils to greater effort, it was his custom to 
invite outsiders to conduct the June examina- 
Sometimes it would be a distinguished 
minister, lawyer or doctor, sometimes it was the 
Supt. of Public Instruction and once it was Dr. 
Barnard, President of Columbia College who 
thus honored us. 

At the last convention in New York, the 


presented him with a token of their esteem and 
an address, ‘‘I like,’’ says George Eliot, ‘‘ not 
only to be loved, but to be told Iam loved. The 
realm 


erave.’’ We not only showed him on this occa- 


IsAAc LEWIS PEET, LL.D. 


sion that he was loved, but told him so. 
and that the harbor was almostin sight. May 


in the literary work which he loves; and then 


when the evening falls and ‘cool and long the | 


shadows grow,’’ may the end come peacefully. 


‘Happy long life, with honor at the close 
Friends’ painless tears, the softened thought of foes, 
What more can fortune send.”’ 
ISABEL VAN DE WATER JENKINS. 
Cr 
Brevities from Britain. 
HE lives of the deaf in Great Britain depend 


To rouse | 


| ing matters in their true light. 


‘to school. 


Our deaf folks in a few years will 
have reason to be grateful for being rescued from 
the ignorance in which others have, owing to the 
stupidity of their parents, been allowed to sink. 
The first thing the average parent does on dis- 
covering that his child is deaf, is to indulge 
either in puny diatribes against the Almighty or 
in morbid imaginings that prevent him from see- 
By and by he 
becomes, as he says ‘‘ resigned to fate,’’ though 
not after much consultation of quack ear-doctor 
and testing of trumpery ‘‘ aural appliances.’’ Of 


| course he is bound to ascertain whether there is 


of silence is large enough beyond the | 


any chance of the child regaining or obtaining 


| the lost sense of hearing, but he as often as not 


Wedid , 
not then know he was rounding another curve | 
| given a generation ago. 
he spend many years in peace and quiet, engaged | 


goes about it in quite the wrong way. 
He listens to this, that and the other 
officious fool who has got ‘‘just the 
thing,’’ an indispensable accessary of 
all such ‘‘ trials,’’ however, is a liber- 
al use of ‘‘palm oil,’’ and the un- 
fortunate parent soon finds himself 
minus a considerable quantity of that 
commodity, and plus an amount of 
experience which materially expedites 
the ‘‘resignation to fate’’ aforesaid. 

Sensible parents send their child 
to school as soon he or sheis old 
enough, and if they themselves assist 
the effort of the teachers, they gener- 
ally have the happiness of seeing 
their child grow up bright, happy, 
and intelligent. These are the prac- 
tical parents entirely superior to the 
poor sentimentalists who spend one- 
half of their time whining about 
their child’s ‘‘calamity’’ and the 
other half in coddling and petting 
him. 

The average deaf child here leaves 
school at the age of sixteen. He is 
then generally apprenticed to what- 
ever trade he shows aptitude for. 
This period of his life, it will be 
understood, is an especially critical 
period, wherein, more than at any 
other time, he needs guidance and 
spmpathy in his first experiences of 
the world. Here again his parents, 
if sensible, are an untold help to him. 
Further encouragement is supplied 
through the agency of the various 
mission societies, the superinten- 
dent of which takes an interest in the 
boy’s welfare, and assists him wher- 
ever needed, and also gives religious 
and secular instruction. At the age 
of twenty-one his apprenticeship is 
generally over and he becomes a 
‘‘journeyman ’’ with wages accord- 
ing to ability or according to the 
standard rate of wages in his trade. 

Some of our older Headmasters 
have observed lately that the educa- 
tion given nowadays, while extended in many 
respects, is by no means so complete as that 
Whether this is due 
to the introduction of oral methods and extended 


| manual instruction in wood-work, sewing, and 


the like, I cannot undertake to say. But certain 
it is that the pupils turned out from cheap day 


' classes conducted on the German method and 


from one or two of our large schools are not by 
any means so well educated as those of a genera- 
tion back. We in England would be interested 
to know whether the day-classes in the States 


| are proving effective or otherwise. 


for their happiness and usefulness or other- | 


wise upon a correct training. Here, as in the 
States, there are some who the achieved eminence 
in various walks of life, and who are leading use 
ful lives ; and here as in the States, there are lazy 
ne’er-do-weels who wander about the country 
trading on their affliction and bringing disgrace 
upon the respectable well-to-do deaf-mutes. 

In this country the education of all deaf child- 
ren is compulsory. No excuse for keeping the 
child uneducated is permitted. This, I think, is 
a wise law, inasmuch as the whining noodles 
who pretend they ‘‘ cannot bear to part with their 
children’’ are peremptorily ordered to send them 


All good wishes for the New Year to readers 
of the SILENT WORKER. FELIX ROHAN, 


ou 


CHARLES T. HUMMER, a graduate of the New 
Jersey school, has started a job printing office in 
the basement of his homeat 75 % Erie St., Jersey 
City, and is fairly swamped with orders. His 
business principle is to allow no work to leave 


| the office until it has received his most careful 


| attention in every detail. 


He believes in buying 


| up-to-date type faces and in using good ink. 


Our readers in Jersey City, Hoboken and Newark 
should give him a trial order when in need of 
printing. We shall watch his success with inte- 
rest. 
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| School - Room. 


Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


ATIENCE and perseverance are prime re- 
~ quisites of a teacher, especially with slow 
pupils. Teachers often come across pupils who 
seem intelligent in a way, but who are exasperat- 
ingly slow in learning certain things, arithmeti- 
cal operations, for instance. Inthe writer’s own 
experience, pupils who have seemed dull and un- 
responsive for a long while have suddenly caught 
on, as it were, and become among the best in the 
class. No pupil whatever should be neglected. 
If he can learn, nothing else, he can learn to ask 
and answer easy colloquial questions and make 
simple statements of his wants. To teach him 
‘these, begin with the simplest questions, like 
those i in the first exercise on this page, showing 
how they should, be answered and requiring 
him to write them out day after day. 
R. B. L. 


Question Paper, 
‘(For Young Child? “en. ) 


Are you well? 
Are you sick? 
Are you lame ?, 
Are you thirsty? 
Are you hungry ? 
Are you sleepy? 
Are you tired? 


Geography. 
I; 


1. What are the natural boundaries of New 
Jersey ? 

2. How long and wide is it? 

* What trees grow in it ? 

. What grains and vegetables ? 

re What fruits ? 

6. What are the occupations of- the people of 
Trenton ?- - 

7. What, are the industries of, your,own town ? 

8. How far is your town 
what direction ? 

g. How far,is it from Trenton to the Atlantic 
Ocean ? 


from Trenton and in 


IL. 
Locate 
Philadelphia, Chicago 
New York St, Louis 
Boston Cincinnati 
Buffalo New Orleans 
Detroit Mobile, 
III. 
1. Where is Germany? 
2. What is its form of government ? 
3. Which is the chief state? 
4. Who is the emperor? 
5. What mines has Germany? 
6. What are the principal manufactures ? 
7. What does. our country “send to Germany. 


and what does Germany send to us. 

8. What_is the capital of Germany ? 

9. What is the population ? 

Arithmetic. 
THE STORY, OF. MR, ALBERT, AND, MR. BANKS, 
(Krom Barnes’ Nu umber Tablets.) 

Mr. Albert. is a farmer, and, Mr. Banks. is.a 

drover. 


One day in March, Mr. Albert bought 4 cows 
of Mr. Banks at $36 apiece, 3 horses at $144 
apiece, and 12 sheep at $11 each. He paid Mr. 


Banks $232 in cash, and 16 tons of hay at $9 a 
ton. 


1. How ae did the cows come to? 
horses? The sheep ? 

2. How much were all worth? 

3. How much did Mr. Albert pay Mr. Banks? 

4. How much did he owe Mr, Banks after he 


The 


‘paid him in part ? 


5. In April, Mr. Albert paid. Mr. Banks $182 
in money, and two cows at. $35. Did this pay 
the debt ? 

6. Mr. Albert sold two of his horses at $184 
apiece. How much did he gain? 

7, He bought three mules at $86 apiece, and 
spent the rest for a machine to cut andtie up his 
wheat. How much did his reaper and binder 
cost him ? 

8. He now has 3 mules and one horse; the 
horse can pull. 1862 pounds, and each mule can 
pull 1400 pounds. How many pounds can all 
pull ? 

g. One day the horse ran away and. broke his 


buggy. It cost him $47 to get the buggy fixed, 
and he sold the horse for $112. How much did 
he lose? 


10. During the summer he sold 9 tons of hay at 
$12 a ton, 6 calves at $8, and 14 cords of wood at 
$5 acord. How much did he receive ? 


History. 
1B 


(A picture of Columbus 1s pasted at the head of this 
question paper. ) 


1. In what country was Columbus born ? 

2. When did he live? 

3. What were his circumstances in early life ? 

4. What kind of boy was he? 

5. What occupation did he follow, for a living ? 

6. Why did he wish to cross the Atlantic 
ocean ? 


7. Why did he ask other men to help him ? 
8. Why did they refuse to help him ? 

9. How did he get his vessels at last ? 

10. When did he set sail and from what coun- 

mm? 
. Where did, he arrive? 

12. Where did, he think he arrived? 

13. What was the date of his arrival ? 

14. How many years ago was that ? 


IL. 


. Who said, ‘‘I only regret that I have but 
one Tite to lose for my country, ”’ and under what 
circumstances ? ? 

2. Who was the first.chief justice of the Unit- 
ed States ? 

3. Write ten lines about John Hancock ?. 

4. Write ten lines about Abraham Lincoln ? 

5. Give ashort account of the events that led 


| up to the war with Spain. 


6. Mention some ofthe reasons given against 
our keeping the Philippines. 


TH. 


Why did.the English claim. North America? 
Who were the Puritans ? 
Why did they have England for Holland? 

4, Why did they leave Holland? 

5. To what part of. North America did they 
come? ?, 

6. What kind of people were they? 

7. How did they fare at last ? 

8. Why did, Roger Williams. leave Mass ?. 

Q. What was the cause and-result, of. King. Phil- 
ip’s war ?. 


S&S NH 


10. How many years was it from the founding 
of Plymouth to the battle of Lexington ? 

11. Why did the people of Boston, throw the tea 
into the water. 


Objects. 


( The object ts always before the class duri ne the lesson. 
The childri en, make observations and, the teacher puts 
them into good English when the children cannot doit 


alone. ) 


I, 
THE BOTTLE. 

It is abottle. It is made of glass. It has 
water in it, It had ink in it. It is eleven in- 
ches high and twelve inches round. It will 
break. It has a neck. It has abottom, It has 
sides. It is strong. We can see through it. it 


has no cork in, The cork is. ‘lost. 


U. 
CLOVES. 


(.A bottle containing cloves is given to a pupil and he 
is required to find out all the facts he can about them by 
personal ex amination, ‘asking questions and con sulling 
his cyclopaedia of common thing's. ) 


Cloves are dark brown in color. 
likes small nails. 
like to eat a few. 


They look 
They have a pungent taste. I 
‘ They smell good, They are 
used for spicing. Wecan buy them in a grocery 
store. I do, not know how. much they. cost. 
Cloves are ground, and. sold: in tin boxes. 
Cloves are flower buds. The clove tree grows 
in the East Indies. It is a pretty tree. Oil of 
cloves is used in medicine, It is good to ‘stop 
toothache. 


RICE. * 


Rice is white. It is good food. . It is hard. 
Cooking makes it soft. Some people eat, it with 
sugar and milk. Other people eat it with sugar 
and. butter. I like it with sugar and. butter. 
The people in China and India eat. much rice. 
They do not eat much meat. Rice grows in the 
southern part of the United States. It costs five 
or six cents a pound. in the store. When Josie 
Hattersly and R. C. Stephenson were married, 
Mrs. Lloyd and Mrs. Porter threw rice at them, 


* See note under Cloves. 


‘These dogs have been chasing a rabbit eS 


the ‘field. They found him in the orchard, He 
saw the dogs and he ran. The dogs. had, to run 
very fast to keep up with him. They almost got 
to him, but he went through a hole in the fence, 
This made the dogs mad _ for they, ran very. far for, 

nothing, and it. made them very tired. They have 

lain. down now.to.take.a rest and. then go back 
| home. 
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FROM ‘THE “ DAILY BULLETIN.” 


_A Little Paper Printed for The Pupils of 
the New Jersey School. 


Monday, December, 5. 


Harris Weinberg and Max Kuenzler have been pro- 
mooted to the special class in drawing, as they improve 
-tapidly and show some talent for it, They like to draw 
very much. 


Mr. Porter has had the index for the two volumes of 
the Silent Worker for 1896 and 1897 completed, and will 
have the two volumes bound in a book. He will send 
them to the bindery to-day or tomorrow. 


Mr. Lloyd lectured on Saturday eveningand yesterday 
morning. Inthe evening A. Polaner gave anexhibition 
-of stereopticon pictures, as Mr. Jenkins did not come 
over through the storm. 


On Friday evening the second team played a game of 
basket-ball with the Trenton Stars. The deaf boys won, 
by the score of 13 to 10. 


Tuesday, 6. 


All the instructors in the industrial departments are 
-getting ready specimens of their work to put in the 
State House Educational Museum. They have some 
nice work all ready, 


Yesterday Mrs. Herbst came here from her home in 
Jersey City tosee her boys, Henry and Jacob. She was 
glad to find them well and happy. She said that she was 
pleased to find that they had improved fast in school. 
She took dinner with them and in the afternoon took 
‘them outto buy some things for them. 


Last evening our second team played a game of basket- 
ball with the Miller, Jr., club, and defeated them by the 
score of1gto5. William Gallagher was the referee and 
his decisions gave entire satisfaction to both sides. He 
knows the rules of the game thoroughly, and he is im- 
partial. If the deaf boys make a foul, he will give the 
other team the ball to throw a goal as quickly as he will 
give it to the deaf boys if their opponents are at fault. 


Wednesday, 7. 


John Winter got from home a pretty penwiper with a 
figure ofa cat on it, which his mother wrote was for Mr. 
Jenkins, so he gave ittohim. Mr. Jenkins was much 
pleased with it. 


The girls in the special drawing-class are making 
pretty picture-frames for Christmas presents, They fold 
the paper into pretty shapes and then paint something 
nice on it. These little things will make very pretty 
and acceptable presents. 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Newcomb and Michael Mur- 
ray hauled manure and spread it over the bare places on 
the lawn, in order to make the grass grow there next 
year. 


Thursday, 8. 


The boys of the first team are anxious to get time for 
‘practice. Mr. Sharp will give them an hour Friday and 
an hour Saturday afternoon this week. 


Mrs. Porter went up to the State House yesterday after- 
noon, to see about the space for our educational exhibit. 
“The clerk was very kind to her and showed her where it 
was to be put. She will arrange it. 


The school now takes a new magazine called “‘ Success.”’ 
It is epecially well adapted for the reading of our older 
pupils, and teachers will do well to assist their pupils in 
getting at the stories it tells. 


Yesterday morning the cook at the new hospital made 
some mistake in managing the gas-range and the gas got 
into the oven. It took fire and an explosion followed, 
which blew off the door of the oven, Mr. Hearnen will 
get the man who put it in to see if he can mend the door; 
if not, he will get a new one. 


Friday, 9. 


A package of medicines came from Camden this morn- 
‘ing for the hospital. 


John Winter is making very good improvement in the 
printing office. He can now seta fair proof. He likes 
“the work. 


Mrs. Jenkins made a little visit to the school yesterday 
‘afternoon. She was much pleased to see how well the 
‘little boys in the printing-office work. 


Beginning on Monday next, and until further notice, 
-school will begin at 8.30 a.M., instead of 8.15 o’clock. 
“The reason for this change is that days areso short now 
‘that the teachers who live at a distance can hardly get 
here in time. 


Class II. are reading the story of Aladdin and the Won- 

-derful Lamp inthe Literature Reader. They are begin- 

ning to read intelligently, They will take up some other 
‘interesting stories when they have finished this one. 


Yesterday two men came from Philadelphia to put 
sasbestos covering over the steam-pipes in the hospital 
building. 


Monday, 12. 
Mr. Jenkins’s niece, 


‘Philadelphia, came up 
creturning this morning. 


who is at Bryn Mawr, near 
and spent Sunday at his home, 


On Friday evening the first team played their first 
game this season. Their opponents were the Leaders. Our 
boys won by the score of 48to 6. Gallagher played a 
great game, asusual. C. Timm made fine throws, the 
whole length of the room. A. Polaner’s passing and 
dodging were good. The throwing tothe basket was 
poor. On the whole, the team is a good one. 


Miss Bunting came back to-day. Her uncle is still ill, 
and she fears that he cannot recover. She will make 
atrangements to have her classes taken while she is 
away. We are very sorry for her. 


There are six boys in the hospital at present, with slight 
colds, etc. The hospitalis the pleasantest building we 
have. The rooms are well lighted, and owing to the ven- 
tilation, the air is always fresh and pleasant, unlike the 
air in the main building. Thesick pupils have books 
and games to amuse themselves with. 


The workmen have finished covering the steam pipes 
in the hospital with asbestos. Mr. McLaughlin says that 
itsaves almost halfthe heat. The plasterers have also re- 
paired the ceiling where the plastering fell. They said 
they did not know what was the reason it fell. 


Tuesday, 73. 


Miss Trask was here yesterday afternoon, but she did 
not exercise the girls in the gymnasium, as she wanted to 
look up the records, so that she can suit this work to the 
several cases. 


Mr. Jenkins wants to get some books for the younger 

upils to read. It is very hard to find them in Trenton, 
Bat he will go to Philadelphia soon and select some, be- 
cause the stores there are full of children’s books just 
before Christmas. 


Wednesday, 14. 


There will be two teachers on duty every day in Christ- 
mas week. They will plan entertainments for the even- 
ing. 


Miss Bunting’s uncle, Mr. David Stockton, died yester- 
day, at his home in Jobstown, atthe age ofsixtytwo. It 
is very sad that Miss Bunting has this loss so soon after 
the death of her step-father. Every one here sympa- 
thizes with her in her affliction. 


The teachers and officers are going to have an old-fash- 
ioned candy-scrape forChristmas. They are going to buy 
a lot of sugar and other materials and make a lot of candy. 
Some of them are very expert at making sweets. Pro- 
bably they will all have headaches and indigestion the 
day after Christmas. 


Thursday, 15. 


The air in the house is very dry now-a-days. It gives 
the teachers good chance to call the attention of the pu- 
pilsto the effect of electricity produced by friction, and to 
tell them a little about the way it is produced on a large 
scale. 


The girls are very goodthis year. Mr. Jenkins told 
Miss Bilbee that if she would like to take some of the 
large girls skating, any afternoon, she would excuse them 
from work. They deserve a half holiday, because they 
are industrious and willing. 


The employer of Harry Smith likes Marvin Huntas a 
workman very well, soas he is rushed with work just 
now, he asked Marvin to work for him the rest of the 
week. Mr. Jenkins was glad to have him do so, as a 
little practice in real work will help him a good deal. 
Marvin has made excellent improvement in printing 
this year. 


Friday, 16. 


The first game of basket-ball in the series between the 
Deaf-Mute and the State Schoolcomes off this afternoon. 
There will be some good playing on both sides. 


Mr. Whitney has finished a number of slides for our 
streopticon. They are, apparently, as good as those we 
buy, and they cost only a few cents apiece, instead of 
fifty cents apiece. But then, what costsisthe brains, in 
knowing how to do it, and this Mr. Whintey made no 
charge for. 


All pupils in Miss March’s class wrote letters home to 
tell their parents what they want for Christmas. Some 
of them made outa pretty long list. I doubt if Santa 
Claus has room in his sleigh for allthose things. But he 
may make a selection from them. 


Mr. Sharp has a plan for the benefit of the large boys, 
if they will keep up their good work in the gymnasium. 
He proposes to let them have the exercise hour on Fri- 
day afternoon for practice at basket-ball. Perhaps he 
may let them have only part of the hour, on alternate 
Fridays. He is in sympathy with the boys’ ambition to 
have agoodteam. Dr. Boice, in the Normal School, is 
giving, the football players special gymnasium work, so 
as to keep them in g shape. 


Monday, 79. 


One of the things which many of our little boys buy 
with their spending money is a picture ofthe battle-ship 
Maine. 


On Friday afternoon the first team pe a game with 
the State Schools, and were defeated by the score of 31 to 
The members of the first team are Gallagher, Powell, 
Timm, Polaner and Wainwright. The defeat of the deaf 
boys can be laid to their lack of team work. The State 
School team had the advantage of daily practice and of 
coaching by a member of the champion ® Sone team. 
Miss Bunting is expected back by the first train this 
morning. Mrs. Lloyd, who has been taking her place 


will not come. She has done very satisfactory work as 
a substitute. 

Mr. Whitney is getting along finely with his work of 
making lantern-slides. He finished halfadozen more on 
Saturday. They will be on the screen in the chapel 
during Christmas week. They seem to be excellent 
pictures. 


On Friday evening the second team played a game of 
basket-ball with a hearing club. The deaf boys won by 
the score of 21to5. One member of the team was not 
allowed to play, as his conduct has not been exemplary. 
He took his medicine like a man, and promised to do 
better in future. It is quite surprising to see how well 
Julius Kieger can play, although his sight is so defective. 
Walter Jackson, too, reminds one of the Tenth U. S. 
Cavalry at San Juan. 


Tuesday, 20. 


Last night ourthird team played a game of basket-ball 
with the team of the Leader club. The deaf boys won by 
the score of 23 to 11. 


Yesterday evening the ladies were very busy making 
candy in the centre kitchen. They didnot finish, but 
they will work again to-night. 


Miss Bunting returned from home yesterday, and ex- 

ectedto go on duty this morning, but she was taken so 
ill she had togo at once to bed. She has had avery try- 
ing time, and it is no wonder she was ill. 


The second team has now played thirteen games with 
clubs of hearing boys from this neighborhood, of which 
they have won twelve and have lost one. Some day we 
will give alist of these games, with the scores. 


This is Mr. Jenkins’s einen 2 The pupils remember- 
ed it and many ofthem wished himanany happy returns 
ofthe day. He is grateful to them for remembering his 
birthday and for understanding that he is their friend, 
although he is sometimes rather sharp with them. Asa 
rule, they are obedient and pleasant. 


A surprise awaited Mr. Jenkins when he came toschool 
this morning, in the shape of a box which came by Adams 
Expess. Whenhe opened it, he found an elegant silver 
fern dish filled with plants—a cocoa plam in the middle, 
and lovely ferns all around it. It wasa present from John 
Winter’s parents, and they sent it from their home at 
Eatontown. 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Jenkins gota very pleasant 
letter from Miss Kate Stetser, who leftschool last Spring. 
She is now living in the family of Mr. Stevens, of Mer- 
chantville, N. J., near Camden: Mr. Stevens is a deaf- 
mute and is an architect by profession. They have avery 
nice baby, and Katie says she loves to take care of it. 


Wednesday, 21. 


William Waterbury gave a birthday present yesterday 
to Mr. Jenkins. It wasa pair of metal sleeve-holders. 
They are very convenient. Mr. Hearnen is on a hunt for 
turkeys for the pupils’ Christmas dinner. They will be 
fataud juicy. The boys and girls will dojustice to them. 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Whitney took William Gal- 
lagher and went up to the State House, to unpack and ar- 
range the exhibit from this schoo] in the museum. He 
found that he ought to have some boards to place the work 
on, so he will make them to-day and arrange the work as 
soon as he has them ready. 


Thursday, 22. 


The bound volumes of the SILENT WORKER came back 
from the book-binder yesterday afternoon. They are 
tastefully bound in gray linen, with a red back. They 
look very nice. 


Yesterday afternoon there was a teachers’ meeting, to 
discuss plans for entertaining the pupils during the holi- 
day week. Some good plans were proposed. Another 
meeting will be held some time after the holidays. 


Two new books about the Spanish-American war have 
been added tothe Library. They are The American Navy 
in the War with Spain, by Spear, and The War in Cuba 
and Porto Rico, by Richard Harding Davis. The boys 
will find them very interesting. 


Yesterday afternoon aman called here and asked Mr. 
Jenkins if he wanted to hire him to give the pupilsan ex- 
hibition of the kinetoscope. Mr. Jenkins asked him his 
terms. He said, that he charged two hundred. dollars. 
Mr. Jenkins said he was sorry, but he could not afford it. 
The man was engaged to give an exhibition at the State 
Hospital for the Insane. 


Wednesday, January 4, 1899. 


Abraham Polaner used his holidays to advantage. He 
hada chance to work at printing, and he earned two dol- 
lars anda halfintwodays. That will give him a little 
pocket-money. 


Miss Hendershot is slowly improving, but it will be 
some time before she is able to work again. Her pupils 
miss her very much, as they are sincerely attached to her. 


While in New York last Friday, Mr. Jenkins took the 
opportunity to select a lot ofnice juvenile books. Mr. 
Lloyd has labelled them, and they are now in the book- 
cases where the boys and girls can get them. 


Yesterday evening the pupils were telling what they 
got for Christmas. Sweaters were the favorite present 
among the boys, for 37 of them received them. ama 
three pupils got skates, and 21 got new shoes. Five of 
them received watches. Other present were rings, books, 
dolls, hats and other articlesof dress. On the whole, 
they fared well. 
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Missionary Rotces. 
Hi 


The annual ‘‘ Package Party ’’ of St. John the 
Baptist Deaf-Mute Mission, Reading, Pa., took 
place November 20th, and was an occasion of 
much enjoyment for those attending, The severe 
weather kept many away, but the mission rooms 
were comfortably filled. The proceeds amounted 
to over $35.00. St. Jolin’s mission has existed 
as an organization for nearly twelve years, and 
has accomplished much good. It has a com- 
municant list of thirty two out of a deaf-mute 
population of seventy-five. It occupies two large 
rented rooms, one of which is neatly fitted up as 
a chapel. Next to All Souls’ congregation, Phila- 
delphia, St. John’s stands second in the list of 
Organized Missions of the Deaf in this country, 
existing independently of other parishes. 


The Diocese of Central Pennsylvania of the 
Protestant Episcopal church has within its bord- 
ers a deaf-mute population of 1750, of whom 
more than 325 are communicants of the church. 
The Diocese comprises most of the large cities of 
the state of Pennsylvania outside of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg,—as Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Al- 
lentown, Reading, Easton, Lebanon, Lancaster, 
Pottsville, Harrisburg, York, Williamsport, etc. 


Rev. J. M. Koehler travels about 25,000 miles 
annually in his ministrations to his people in 
the field of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Washington. He has over seven 
hundred conitmunicants under his care in a total 
deaf population of between four and five thousand. 


by 


In the spring of 1886, a Gallaudet college 
senior organized a Bible class for adult deaf 
residents of Washington at Ascension Church. 
The class had four teachers in succession before 
it was finally discontinued. Two of the teachers 
have since entered the ministry of the Episcopal 
church--Rev. J. H. Cloud and Rev. H. Van 
Allen. Another—Mr. F. Maginn—has been a 
missionary of the Angelican church in Ireland 
since leaving college, while the fourth and last 
teacher, Mr. Henry E. Wilson, died soon after 
leaving college. Mr. Wilson was imbued with 
true missinonary zeal and had his life been 
prolonged be would most likely be now engaged 
in church work. 


On Sunday, June roth, at All Souls’ church, 
Philadelphia, Mr. Whildin, who for two years 
past had been the faithful Lay-reader in charge 
of Grace Mission to the Deaf-Mutes, was ordain- 
ed deacon by Bishop Whittaker. The service 
was a most impressive one, and was largely 
attended, several deaf- mutes from Baltimore 
being present. A cassock and surplice were 
presented to him by his Philadelphia friends and 
a handsome white silk stole by his Baltimore 
parishioners. _The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. The Rev. Mr. Whildin was 
born at sea on October 22, 1870, as his parents 
were on their voyage from Wales to Aimerica. 
He lost his hearing, but not his speech, through 
illness, when six years ofage. He is a graduate 
of the National college for Deaf-Mutes, at Wash- 
ington, and of the Philadelphia Divinity school. 
His work among the deaf-mutes of Baltimore 
has been most successful from the start and great 
things are expected from his future career. 

He hopes to become the Diocesan Missionary 
to the deaf-mutes, both for our own Diocese and 
those of Washington and Easton.—Gvace Church 
Record. 


The Grace Church Record, a monthly parish 
paper of Grace Church, Baltimore, of which the 
Rev. O. J. Whildin is one of the editors, devotes 
nearly two full columns to in its current issue to 
descriptions of the Tenth Anniversary celebra- 
tion of All Soul’s church, Philadelphia, and the 
Consecration of the New St. Ann’s, New York. 
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On the evening of December 29th the annual 
Christmas-tree and Sociable of the Ephphatha 
Guild of Grace church, Baltimore, was held. 
Over fifty deaf-mutes gathered around a 
beautifully decorated cedar, which, in grandeur 
of outline and majesty of form, it may be said, 
rivalled the famed cedars of Lebanon, and made 
merry over gifts given and received. An enjoy- 
able social followed the distribution. 


A reading of ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ was given in 
Baltimore on the evening of January 12th by the 
minister in charge of Grace Church Deaf-Mute 


Mission. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Deaf-Mute 
Mission of Grace church will be reached on the 
25th of next February. It has not yet been de- 
cided whether the event will be clebrated. The 
Baltimore mission follows the New York mission 
in point of age, and has therefore been aptly 
termed the eldest daughter of the New York 
mission. The Philadelphia mission comes next 


in order. 


There are not: many deaf-mutes who attended 
the first religious services, regularly appointed, 
in the United States. Baltimore, however, claims 
one of them, Robert Buchett, the sole survivor of 
a class of thirteen congregated forty years ago. 


€e_9 
LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


Lead, kiudly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on. 

Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead thou me on. 

I loved the garish day ; and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long thy power hast blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces sniile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


The following verse was composed by the late 
Rev, Henry W. Syle and added to the above: 


O Jesus, Star of Day, true Light of Light 
Lead thou me on 
Through earth - born mists and tears that dim my sight 
Shine like the Sun! 
Where wandering feet find rest, and partings cease 
Grant me to see thy face in perfect peace. 


cus 


RECESSIONAL. 


God of our fathers, known of oll— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart ; 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a coritrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds withoutthe Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
_For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy'on Thy People, Lord ! 
“Ame : 


1. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
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EDITED BY Mrs. L. F. MYErs. 


« Good reading strengthens the mind, as good food strength 
ens the body.” 


The Srent WorxeER will furnish the first, and if 
our readers will follow the recipes therein, they will 
find the saying is in both respects quite true. 

If you will stuff your turkey, as we told yon in last- 
month’s issue of this paper, and serve it with cro- 
quettes made after the following recipe, and a dessert 
of pumpkin pie, you will have a dinner fit for a king, 


CHESTNUT CROQUETTES. 


Use fifty Spanish chestnuts, two gills of cream, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
salt, four eggs and sifted bread crumbs. Shell and 
blanch the nuts, and put them in a stew-pan with 


enough boiling water to cover them, and boil for thirty 


minutes. Drain off all the water and pound the nuts. 
in a mortar. When they are very fine, add one table- 
spoonful of the butter, and continue pounding until it. 
is well mixed with the chestnuts. Now add the re- 
mainder of the butter and the salt, and pound for ten 
minutes longer, adding the cream a little at a time. 
When all the cream has been worked into the chest- 
nuts, tub the mixture through a puree sieve. Beat 
three eggs until light, and then beat them into the 
strained chestnuts. Put all in a double boiler and cook 
about eight minutes, stirring constantly, It should be 
smooth and thick if the water in the outer boiler has 
been boiling rapidly. Spread ona platter and_ set. 
away to cool. Jaen cold, butter the hands slightly 
and shape into cones or balls, spread them with the 
remaining egg, which has been well beaten, and the 
fine crumbs. Fry for one minute and a half in very 
hot lard. Arrange on a hot dish covered with a napkin 
and serve at once, 


Pumpkin Pre. 


Stir into two tablespoonfuls of stewed pumpkin, an 
even tablespoonful of flour, one deacupful of sugar, a 
pinch of salt, half a teaspoonful each of cinnamon and 
cloves, three eggs (the whites beaten separately and 
added last ), and a pint and a half of milk. 

The following bit of rhyme came to my mind asI 
wrote, and this recipe recalled my days at boarding- 
school, when some of the girls would send it to our 
Principal through the mail, whenever we had dried 
apple pies for dessert. It finally had the desired effect, 
and dried apples were abolished, but pumpkin pies 
were not substituted. 

*T loathe, abhor, detest, despise, 
Abominate. dried apple pies. 
Of all the grub beneath the skies, 
The meanest is dried apple pies. 


Step on my corns, or tell me lies, 
But don’t give me dried apple pies. 


T love, adore, another cries, 

My Mother's luscious Pumpkin Pies. 
Of all the grub beneath the skies, 
The best is Mother’s Pumpkin Pies, 
Take from me everything | prize, 

But give me Mother’s Pumpkin Pies.” 


ox 
All Sorts. 
Mr. axp Mrs. Jay C. Howarp, of Duluth, 


Minn, have been visiting their many friends in 
the East. 


TuE teachers, officers and pupils at the 
Lexington Avenue school, in New York city, 
have suffered with an epedemic of the “‘ grip.’’ 


THE nervous break down or failing health of 
some principal, professor or teacher, which we 
hear of from time to time, goes to prove that 
while interesting, the work of teaching or 
governing, the schools for the Deaf is not a soft 
snap. 

PRINCIPAL DUDLEY, of the Colorado School for 
the Deaf, has been granted leave of absence and 
has gone to Arizona for his health and a rest. 
Principal Rogers, of the Kentucky School, has 
also been in poor health and gone South for 
a change. 


THE New JersEY ASSOCIATION OF DEAF- 
Mvres will give a theatrical entertainment and 
ball on the evening of February 22d. Lyric 
Hall, 301 Plane St., near Market street, has 
been engaged for the occasion. The theatricals 
will be under the direction of Prof. W..G. Jones, 
the well-known pantomimist. Messrs. A. L. 
Thomas, J. M. Black and J. B. Ward have charge 
of the arrangements.” ; 


WANTED. 


N experienced oral teacher, Address, “ Principal.” Station . 
= T > New York City. ; t 
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Wits of Bcience. 


Eprrep By R. B. Lioyp, A.B. 


Death From Laughter.— A man died in New Orleans 
a few days ago asa result of laughter. He was at the 
theatre, and began laughing so heartily that he lost con- 
trol of himself and sank to the floor, dying in syncope. 
He had suffered for some time from valvular heart dis- 
ease.— Medicul Reord. 


Cities Buried By Sand-Storms.—There are ruins of 
towns in Kashgaria near the foot of the Kuen Lun 
Mountains, and near the great desert of Globi, which it 
is supposed, buried by sand-storms about 1 000 years 
ago. The largest town was nearly two miles and a half 
long, and was connected by a canal with the Keriya 
River. The houses had walls of plaited recds covered 
with mud and then coated with white plaster. Entire 
forests also are buried in sand-hills 40 feet high. The 
sand is afterward moved on by the wind, but the trees 
are killed.— Youth's Companion, 


The Books Of Ecclesiasticus.— Nothing was known 
of the Hebrew original of this book until the year 1897, 
when MSS. containing about ten chapters were dis- 
covered. Several scholars had previously undertaken to 
reproduce the Hebrew from the Greek and the Syriac. 
When these reproductions were compared with the He- 
brew original, it turned out that not in a single case had 
scholars written the Hebrew of a verse as it is given in 
the MS., but had departed widely from it in many in- 
stances—a fact which should teach caution in attempt- 
ing to restore Hebrew texts from ancient Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, and Ethiopic translations. 


Glass Umbrellas Next.—It is rumored that before long 
glass umbrellas will be in general use—that is, um- 
brellas covered with the spun glass cloth. These, of 
course, will afford no protection from the rays of the 
sun, but they will posses one obvious advantage, name- 
ly, that they can be held in front of the face when meet- 
ing the wind and rain, and at the same time the user 
will be able to see that he does not run into unoffending 
individuals or lamp-posts. But what say the lovers— 
the seaside holiday lovers—who are to be scen on every 
beach round the coast, with their backs to the cliff or a 
handy boat, an unfurled old-style umbrellas in front of 
them, leaving nothing to the gaze of the inqusitive save 
the soles of their four shoes? Surely they will revolt 
against the innovation.— Westminister Gazette. 


A Scientific Substitue For Cats.—The domestic cat is 
henceforth not to be carried on the roster of the German 
army. Puss has until now formed part and parcel of 
the latter and been in the receipt of regular pay in trust- 
ed with the responsible duty af guarding all the vast 

magazines of stored up war material from the ever-invad- 
ing mouse and rat. The pay of the cat cannot be de- 
scribed as having been excessive, the amount having been 
exactly $4 a year, besides a few additional expenses in 
connection with the purchase of medicines and military 
badges. 

It seems that a savant has discovered how to slay all 
German mice by means of a bacillus, which he has 
named after himself, ‘‘ Loffier’s patent mouse typhus 
bacillus,” and which is supposed to be more fatal than 
the cat to the rodent. So puss now retires, vice the 
scientific microbe promoted by Emperor William to ser- 
veie in his army.— 7ribune. 


Aluminum Horseshoes.— Commercial Agent Atwell 
at Routaix reports to the State Department the alumi- 
num is now being used inthe manufacture of bicycles, 
and military authorities have for some time past ‘made 
an effort to employ this metal in place of iron, copper, 
and steel for all articles of equipment carried by infant: 
2 in order to reduce the weight as much as possible. 

ith the same object the Russian Minister of War has 
ordered aluminum horseshoes for the calvary. The 
first trial is now being made by the Finland dragoons, 
and the horses are shod as follows; A shoe of the new 
aluminum model is placed on one foot, the three remain- 
ing shoes being of the kind now in use. The trial, 
which has already lasted six weeks, seems'to besatisfac- 
tory, as the aluminun wears out less rapidly and is less 
affected by mud and moisture than the ordinary shoe, 
The difference in weight is about seventy grams (two 
and one-half ounces) on each shoe, Mr. Atwell saysthe 
€ost is not greater at present, and will be less as soon as 
the system of manufacturing the new shoe shall have 
been perfected .— W. ashington Eventing Star. 


Bacteriology And Its Triumphs.—In the theatre of 
the Royal Institution Dr. G. F. Klein, Lecturer on 
physiology at St. Bartholomew ’s Hospital, recently gave 
the first of two lectures on achievements in bacteriology. 
In the course of his remarks the speaker quoted some 
remarkable statistics concerning the microbe and _ its 
manner 

lts dimensions were so insignificant, he said that a pest- 
age stamp would accommodate 500,000,000 of the ty- 
phoid species. Its fecundity was prodigious, so munch so 
that if fifteen drops of water polluted with bacteria were 
llowed to fall into a cup of broth, the germ population 
would haveincreased in twenty- four hours to 80,000,000. 


i § 


So profound had been the researches of the scientists 
who made the matter a special study, that not only had 
the baeteria associated with various diseases been dis- 
covered, but their weight had been estimated. As an 
instance of this fact, Dr. Klein said that it would take 
122,000,000 specimens of bacillus typhi abdominalis to 
weigh one gram. So penetrating had been the studies 
of the bacteriologist, that he could now detect one part 
of sewage even if it were contained in as many as 500,- 
000 parts of water-—Sanitary Record. 


Intense Heat Endured Without Pain.—Tlie Curious 
fire ceremony of Fiji was described at the last meeting 
of the Otago Institute by Dr. Hocken, of Dunedin, 
who, with Dr. Colquhoun, had just returned from a 
visit to Fiji. The ceremony is now seldom performed, 
and the power of fire walking, so far as Fiji is concern- 
ed, appears to be confined to a family resident on 
Mbenga, an islet lying about twenty miles south of 
Suva. These people walk with bare feet unharmed 
across the white, hot stones which form the pavement of 
a cooking oven. On the occasion when the Dunedin 
doctors were present an attempt was made to register the 
heat, but when the thermometer had been placed for a 
few seconds above four or five feet above the stones it 
had to be withdrawn, as the solder of the tin covering 
began to melt. The thermomter then registerered 282 
degrees Fahrenheit, and Dr. Hocken’s estimate of the 
extreme temperature was over 400 degrees. The fire- 
walkers, seven or eight in number, then approached, and 
in single file walked leisurely across and round the oven. 
The leader was on the stones for nearly half a minute. 
Then leaps of hibiscus leaves were thrown into the oven, 
exusing clouds of steam to arise. The natives, who were 
almost | nude, sat or stood on the leaves in the midst of 
the steam. 

The men were carefully examined by the doctors both 
before and after the ceremony. The fire had affected 
the simple articles of dress they wore, and the men 
showed nosymptoms of distress, and their pusles were 
unaffected. The solesof their feet, which were not un- 
usually thick or hard, were not in the least blistered. 
There were no signs of any special preparation having 
been made, and both doctors, while denying the ex- 
istence of anything miraculous about the performance, 
expressed themslves unable to form any scientific ex- 
planation of the matter.—St. James's Gazette, 


Mr. A. L. Thomas, a deaf- 
mute, who is at our Prince 
Street store, is ready at all 
times to cater to the wants 
of all those to whom he can 
make himself understood. 

He can offer clothes, shoes, 
hats and furnishings for man 
and boy; for warm weather 
and cold, for wet weather and 
dry; for any and every oc- 
casion. 

If you live out of town he 
will send you samples, finished 
goods 


on approval, goods 


which you may return for 


alteration, exchange, or re- 
fund of money, if not satis- 


factory. 


Suppose you try it. 


Rocers, PEET & Co. 


Prince and Broadway. 
Warren and Broadway. 


Thirty-second and Broadway. 


New York. 


THE SILENT WORKER controls a limited num- 
ber of the above named book published by Mr. 
James E. Gallaher of Chicago, Ill. The regular 
price is $1.50 per copy. These books we will 
sell to our subscribers for only $1.00 per copy. 
It is the only book of the kind published; con- 
tains 120 portraits, and many more sketches of 
the prominent deaf-mutes of the country who 
have risen to positions of prominence and in- 
fluence. 
before it is too late. 
WorKER, Trenton, N. J. 


Send your dollar now and get a copy 


Address: THE SILENT 


Representative Deaf Persons” 
| 


PACH BROTHERS, 


Art Photographer's, 


935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PERMANENT BRANCHES: 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ee ee 
WINTER STUDIOS: 
Northampton, Mass. West Point, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Williamstown, Mass. 
Lakewood, N. J. Amberst, Mass. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Bh 
SUMMER STUDIOS: 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Ti Dead 


COLUMBUS PHOTOS. 
Now Ready—Panel Style, $1.25 


General Group, 
Principals and Supt’s, 
Corn Cob, etce., etc. 


Principal Mathison says: ‘‘ Photographs just splen- 


did, like all your work.” 


Principal Connor says : 
to beat.” 


ee ne ee 
Alphabet 
Cards 


PCC ties 


Pictures are fine, in fact hard 


j 
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| 
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; ; 
; 
To every new subscriber of the 
“ Silent. Worker,” at the. subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year, we well 
send a package of 50 MANUAL 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. /key are $ 
534 by 3% inches and are suttable 
for distribution among your friends. 
Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage: 
Address : : 


THE SILENT WORKER, 
a EN WN. J. 


) FOOL SOO? CO 4 
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| BES"Subscribe for THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Bound 


Volumes... 


ee the 
Silent Worker 


Carefully indexed 
Beautifully Tilustrated 
Handsomely Bound 
Valuable Book of Reference 


Address: The Silent 
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(have used Ripans Tabules with so much eatis- 
faction that I can cheerfully recommend them, 
Have been troubled for about three years with 
what I called bilious attacks coming on regularly 
once a week. Was told by diiferent physicians 
that it was caused by bad teeth, of which I had 
several. I had the teeth extracted, but the at- 
tacks continued. I had seen advertisements of 
Kipans Tabules in all the papers but had no faith 
in them, but about six weeks since a friend in- 
duced me totry them. Have taken but two of the 
small §cent boxes of the Tabules and have had 
no reourrence of the attacks. Have never givena 
testimonial for anything before, but the great 
amount of good which I believe has been done me 
by Ripans Tabules induces me to add mine to the 
many testimonials you doubtless have in your 
possession now. A. T. DEWrrt. 


I want to inform you, 
in words of highest 


®® DOHOQQOGQOOQGOGD@OGHOOQOOQOOGOHOOO® BOOQQOOODSH gonesprccaaaae: 


PLUMBERS, STEAM and GAS FITTERS, 
# STEAM and HOT WATER HEATING. 


BRES4ESSELSESEOSEESESSE SESS 


| Two Volumes in one 
for $1.50 


Now Ready 


Worker, TRENTON 4: 
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SE te fe fo oe so offo ofpo ofeo ofe ofo sie sip 


F. $. Ratzenbach § Co., 

@ 

35 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. © 

@ 

© 

HARDWARE GRATES, g 

HEATERS, TILE HEATERS g 

RANGES, AND § 
MANTELS, FANCINGS. 


POQCQOODQOBDOGOOE 
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Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 


I have been a great sufferer from constipaticn 
for over fi.e years. Nutuing gave me any relic.. 
My feet and legs and abdomen were bloated so 
I could not wear shoes on my feet and only a loose 
dress. I saw Ripans Tabules advertised in our 
daily paper, bought some and took them as direct- 
ed. Have taken them about three weeks and there 
is such achange! I am not constipated any more 
and I owe it all to Ripans Tabules. Iam thirty- 
seven years old, have no occupation, only my 
household duties and nursing my sick husband. 
He has had the dropsy and I am trying Ripans 
Tabulesforhim. He feels some better but it will 
take some time, he has been sick solong. You 
may use my letter and name as you like. 

Mrs. Mary GORMAN CLAREE. 

I have been suffering from headaches ever 
since I was a little girl. I could never rideiua 
car or go into a crowd. d 
place without getting a 


raise. % F headacheand sick at my 
r vi “ ina an & z stomach. I heardabout 
F cent “ eee Dog % R I'P-A N %  Ripans Tabules from an 
Tv «]e«D-. . . 
ance ator csr *% - ) M4 aunt of mine who wus 
in this profession aclear ¢| & taking them for catarrh 
head is always needed. * w ae %@ of thestomach. She had 
Ripans Tabules does it. |) found such relief from 
Afiegone of my comet | || The modern stand: jB teiise tnem tn, andi 
‘ound myself comp! . 
own. Acting on th * . - |@® have been doingsosince 
oe of _ an tow. * a ard Family Medi- @% last October, and will 
er, Ph. @., 588 Newark bf 3 4 say they have compiete- 
a Jersey City, I took . ly cured my headaches. 
cme Saas with *) 1 cine: Cures the ® Iam twenty-nine years 
grand results. * wy a # old. You are welcome 
Mis Bess Wawa. % ~ || Common every-day | to uso this testimonial. 
a s Mrs. J. BROOEMYRE. 
Mother was troubled : S ill of humanity. : 

t d fy rae 
sleeplessneas, voaused S by < w * My seven-year-old hoy 
indigestion, for a good € ® suffered with pains in 
many years. One day 4 Zz ® his head, constipation 
she saw a testimonial ° = and complained of his 
tm the paper in stomach. He could not 
Ripans Tabules. She a ® eat Mike children of his 
determined to give them - ha age do and what he 
@ trial, was greatly S5555555555555505555050. did eat did not agree 
relieved by their use FFF with him. He wasthin 


and now takes the 

Tabules regularly. She keeps afew cartons Ripans 
Tabules in the house and says she will not be with- 
outthem. The heartburn and sleeplessness bave 
@isappeared with the indigestion which was 
formerly so greats burden for her. Our whole 
family take the Tabules regularly, especially after 
ag hearty meal. My mother is fifty years of age 
and is enjoying the best of health and spirits ; also 
eats hearty meals, an impossibility before she 
took Ripans Tabules. Anton H. BLavKEN. 


and of a saffron color. 
Reading some of the testimonials in favor of 
Ripans Tabules, I tried them. Ripans Tabules not 
only relieved but actually cured my youngster, 
the headaches have disappeared, bowels are in 
good condition and he never complains of his 
stomach. He is now a red, chubby-faced boy. This 
wonderful change I attribute to Ripans Tabules. 
1 am satisfied that they will benefit any one (from 
the cradle to old age) if taken according to direc- 
tions. E. W. Prices. 


A Rew style packet containing TZN RIPANS TABULES packed in a paper carton (without giass) is now for sale 
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EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABI 
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es some drug stores—FoR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the economical. One 
domen of the fivecent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the Rrpans 
Cuemrcat, Couraxr, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for fire cents. 
Rirpawe Tasos may also be had of some grocers, general storekeepers, news agents and at some liquor stores 
and barber shops. They banish pain, induce sleep and prolong life. Oue gives relief. 


CLOSED. OPEN. 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 
mounted for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 
and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs or Illustrations of 
any kind. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


New Jersey School-Ghurch 
Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, - - - NEW JERSEY. 


Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 
Furniture. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 
SCHOOL s 


HOOL svittis MAPS Gomis 3.x" cin! W. B. HARISON. 


aN 
N.Y. CITY ini 
A GOOD OIL HEATER | 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Ts the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger in using. 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t | 
ong emeaT Ene things about them, Come and | 
wee 


em. | 
KAUFMAN’S 

123 & 125 So. Broad | 

35 re eene fag = | 


THE NEW JERSEY 
State Normal and Model Schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of | 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that 
subject matter as to conform to the law of mental 
devolopment. 


MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college, business or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for 
laboratories, manual training room, 


THE 


TRENTON | 
HARDWARE «.: CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, | 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, | 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, | 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, &c., &e 


18 E. State 8t. TRENTON, N. J. 


all kinds of work, 


gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, 
washing, tuition, books, etc., is from $154 to $160 for 
those intending to teach and $200 for others, 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $58 per year, according to grade, for those in the 
Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, 
ventilated, provided with baths 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 


For Artistic Photographs —< 


KRAUCH’S——— 
eee SRG pre Cr 


15 E. STATE ST. 
(Beer’s old stand) 


‘The nnest cabinet in the city at $3 per duzen 


SAMUEL HEATH, 
Luriber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 


834 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 
Telephone 52. 


including board, 


heated by 
and the 
are nicely 


steam, well 
modern 
furnished and very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 


Go toO_seee= 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


GEO. W. PRICE 


Se eee ae 
John €. Chropp § Sons Co, 


Fresh Pork, Sausas 2, L : Marine and 
Se saa Stationary ut 


BEEF, HAM AND BREAKFAST MUTTON 
StaHs 43 and 44, City Market. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS. 
Nurserymen #& 2 2 
Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Streets, 


ENGINES & BOILERS. 
ut 


Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings * 2% % 


WSTTVEBVEVEBUEBVSCVA 


TRENTON, N. J. « Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. « 
J. M. ATWOOD, _ Trenton, N, J. 
—DEALER IN— 
Fish, Game and Oysters. | Lensineen: VCVVVTVTVT GOV 


35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


My Windows Talk to the Eyes_u=> 


And. they tell the truth about the looks and quality of the 
goods inside. 

High Grade Suits, Overcoats, Reefers, etc., for Youths and Boys 
at waydown prices. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS.& GAMES. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
AND AMUSEMENTS. R. A.* DONNELLY. 
30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


OPERA HOUSE STORES. 


B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier. 


1 


M. TIDD’S 


Tasteless Little Wafers cure Big 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 


HE AD ACHES 10 Cents we deal with our patrons—the more goods you will buy of us 
That's all cach year. S. P. DUNHAM & CO., | 


Sronzs: {foi Hamilton and Clinton Avenues, 


602 & 694 SoUth Broad St., Trenton, N.J. . Dry Goods.and Millinery, _ TRENTON. 


79 
| J. M. BURGNER & 
‘Millham Vienna Bakery 


No. 615 Clinton Avenue, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


We have always on hand the best grades of 
~=LEHIGH COALS 
| For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 


ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 


low 
| _ Now is the time to order coal. 25 cents per ton 
| discount forcasSh . .. £3 


Michael Hurley, 
512 Perry St. 


'Do you KNow 


| PIO tT EL 


| Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
| College Caps, &c. 


| 33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRapE Marks 
DesiIGns 

Copyricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and @escription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
enlation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Cp,3618roamay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


In a Burry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids detiance to Time our homes to 
| deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
| savest from decay, and holds Old Time's 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
| For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c., call 
on 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 
8 S. Warren St. 


: 
| Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


_ THE SILENT WORKER. 


g26Camera 


Loaded in daylight Price $8 
tar Send for free Booklet ge} 
E. & H. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


H.£. STEVENS, 
<te_ ARCHITECT, 


Plans, specifications and estimates fur- 
nished for all kinds of buildings. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

CHURCHES and SCHOOL WORK a specialty, 


MERCHANTVILLHE, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
HISTORY anp 
GENEALOGY 


A SPECIALTY 
AT THE 


Largest Book Store 
in New Jersey 


C. L. TRAVER, 


108 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
TRENTON N. J. 


We can 
Suit You 


Shoes. 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. T. Williams, 


139 North Broad Street. 


R:I-P-A-N°S 
The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures the 


ae 
common every-day 


cine: 


ills of humanity. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Bonp V. THomAs..... . Millville 
GEORGE A. FREY. . . Camden 
J. BINGHAM WoopwWaARD. Bordentown | 
Stras R. MorsE.. . . Atlantic City | 
S. St. JoHn McCurcHen . Plainfield 
T. FRANK APPLEBY . . Asbury Park 
STEVEN C. LARIson. . Hackettstown 


GEO. W. HOWELL... . . Morristown 


FRANCIS SCOTT... ... .. Paterson 
JOSEPH P, COOPER. . . . . Rutherford 
JAMES M. SEYMOUR . . Newark 
JAMES L. HAYES... . Newark 


OTTO CROUSE... . Jersey City 


EVAN STEADMAN .. . . Hoboken 
BENJAMIN A. CAMPBELL . . Elizabeth 
JAMES OWEN. ..... .. Montclair 


Officers of The Board, 

JAMES L. HAYES, ... . . President 
S. St. JOHN McCUTCHEN,...... 
. Vice-President 

CHARLES J. BAXTER, . . . Secretary 
WILLIAM S. HANCOCK,.... | 


. Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes. 


Backeve—— New Jersey State School for 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 
WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 


STEWARD, 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 


MATRON, 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 


SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
B. H. SHARP. 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 
ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D. 
NURSE, 

MISS MARY E. YARD. 
RECEIVER. 

MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 

MRS. ROSA KEELER 

MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS M. OAKLEY BOCKEE 

MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS AGNES MARCH 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 

Industrial Department Instructors. 
MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER....Drawing 
GEORGE S. PORTER Printing 
C. M. WHITNEY, S.B..... Wood-working 
WALTER WHALEN.......... Shoemaking 
MISS EMMA L. BILBEE Sewing 


Deaf=-Mutes. 


ne EE IRE REIT sR rs aM ae 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 
For DEAF-MUTES, established by 
act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following con- 
ditions: ‘The candidate must be a 
resident of the State, not less than 
eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to 
profit by the instruction afforded, 
The person making application for 
the admission ofa child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, fur- 
nished for the purpose, giving neces- 
sary information in regard to the case. 
The application must be accompanied 
by a certificate from a county judge 
or county clerk of the county, or the 
chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor ofthe city, 
where the applicant resides, also a 
certificate from two freeholders of the 
county. These certificates are print- 
ed on the same sheet with the forms 
of application, and are accompanied 
by full directions for filling them out. 
Blank forms of application and any 
desired information in regard to the 
school, may be obtained by writing 
to the following address : 


Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
TRENTON, N. J. Principal. 


CURER 


‘Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


D. P. FORST & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


—— 
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TRENTON, N. J. 
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PROVISIONS 


= 


W. H. Skirm, 
JOsEPH M. Forst, 
Wy. S. Covert. 


Naar, Day § Daaree 


Printers 


3 

3 Publishers 

9| Lithographers 
3| Designers 

| Engravers 

3| Stationers. 


14 1. Warren $t., Trenton. 


